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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures have been frequently delivered 
to audiences who expressed their approval of them, and 
their desire to see tfiem in print. Some of them have been 
already published separately, and have gone through many 
editions (of Lectures V., VL, Vn.,VIII., upwards of 35,000 
copies have been published). Here they have been revised, 
and with five others now sent forth to the public, with the 
hope that they may prove of service to those who have 
neither time nor opportunity for the study of more elaborate 
works. For such persons they have been designed by the 
Author to give as much information as possible in a small 
compass. The quotations and references can in all cases 
be relied upon as accurate. 

P.S. — The Author has in course of preparation a 

Students' Handbook of Apologetics, which will shortly ^be 

t published. 

I 
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Milton House, 
West Green Road, 

Tottenham, London, 

June jothf 1883. 
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HEATHEN TESTIMOIHES 

TO 

BIBLE FACTS. 

LECTURE I. 

ISHOP Butler in his analogy, says of the Bible : 
"This Revelation whether real or supposed may 
be considered wholly historical. For prophecy 
is nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass ; doctrines are matter of fact ; and 
precepts come under the same notion. And the 
general design of Scripture, which contains in this 
Revelation, thus considered as historical, may be said 
to be to give us an account of the world, by which it 
appears essentially distinguished from all other books, 
except such as are copied from it." (a) Now since this 
history contained in the Bible extends over a period 
of at least six thousand years, and includes an account 
of a great number of nations, ages, as well as events 
which have happened in diverse places, there is the 
widest possible scope for criticism and the fullest 
opportunity to test the accuracy of the statements 
made. The utmost advantage has been taken both by 
friend and foe of the power thus placed in their hands 
of bringing the Scriptures to the bar of general history. 
it is of great importance to know what results have 
been thus reached, and so be able to form an opinion 
^whether the Bible is the word of truth, giving the 
story of the world, which it relates, with rigid and 
impartial accuracy. 

{a) Anal., part II., chapter vii. 



2 Heathen Testimonies to Bible Facts. 

In this lecture we purpose to aid those who may not 
have time or opportunity to investigate for themselves 
the testimonies of heathen to the veracity of the 
Bthllcal record of certain events, which occurred not 
only in the dawn of history, but also at a very remote 
period of the world's existence. We shall enquire first, 

WHAT DO THE HEATHEN SAY ABOUT THE BEGWNING 

OF THE WORLD ? 

This is a subject upon which all mere human 
thoughts must from the very necessity of the case be 
simple conjecture, {a) It is however interesting to find 
that the results to which reason or tradition has led 
man, agree in many important respects with the state- 
ments made, in what claims to be a revelation from God. 
Nor is it less worthy of note that the words of even 
the highest wisdom outside the Bible fall immeasurably 
short in plainness and directness of those of Moses, 
and the other inspired writers. 

The Egpytians, who by many are extolled as the 
very fountain head of all the wisdom of the world, 
believed that the first element in the existence of the 
universe was illimitable darkness — " mother night," as 
they called it. This darkness covered the mighty abyss 
of chaos, which was made up of water, containing a 
subtle spirit: From this chaos light came forth, of 

(«) Professor Rawlinson sa3r8 : — " History proper cannot rightly 
be regarded as going back to the first origin of the human race. 
Of the various acts of creation which culminated in the formation 
of man, there could be no human witnesses ; and thus no 
historical illustration of the first chapter of Genesis is possible. 
At the utmost, such illustration must commence after the human 
race has been created. Even then for a considetable space of 
time history proper is silent. The art of embodying articulate 
speech in written words, appears not to have been invented by 
man until he had lived for many centuries upon the earth ; and 
the history of mankind was consequently for ages unrecorded, 
passing down from generation to generation by oral tradition, 
and as always happens in such a case, undergoing change in the 
process, here being slightly modified, there almost wholly 
transformed, in some cases fading entirely away, and being 
replaced by fables, the product of the imagination." 
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which the effect was to precipitate the elements of 
rudimentary creation. The gods then came into 
action, and spread through space all things animate 
and inanimate. Those who held these notions are by 
many modem sages said to be the people from whom 
Moses gained all that knowledge which he palmed off 
on the children of Israel as given to him direct from 
God. (a) 

Berosus, who was a priest of Belus, contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, tells us that the Babylonian 
belief concerning creation was that there was a time 
when there was nothing but darkness and water, that 
from these sprang gigantic animals of hideous form, 
over whom presided a woman, the goddess of nature ; 
this goddess, Belus, the chief of the gods, cut in twain, 
one of the portions became the earth and the other 
the sky. (b) 

Those old stone books disinterred within the last 
few years from the libraries of the ruined Eastern cities 
in which they were buried at a very remote epochs 
distinctly tell us what the Assyrians believed about 
the beginning of the world. From these tablets we 
learn that it was thought the universe in its origin was 
a desolate and empty chaos presided over by a female^ 
but that in the course of time monsters were generated 
in this chaos ; a celestial being fell from his exalted 
state, and urged on by ambition, raised his hand 
against the God of heaven. This caused a war in 
heaven which ended in evil being overcome ; then the 

(a) Dr. Pritchard, in his learned work, the "Analysis of 
Eg)rptian Mythology," p. 406, says, "With respect to Theology ^ 
no two systems can be more directly opposed to each other than 
the Mosaic doctrine was to that of the Egyptians." 

Again on p. 408 he remarks, " In the most striking features 
in the whole system of civil regulations^ the plan adopted by the 
Hebrew lawgiver stands in direct opposition to the polity of the 
Egyptians." Sir "William Jones, the great Oriental scholar, has. 
remarked, " There is no shadow of foundation for the opinion 
that Moses borrowed the first part of Genesis from the literature 
of Egypt." (Id. p. 60.) 

{S\ Cory*s Ancient Fragments, ed. 1876, p. 58 
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gods created the world stage by stage, and after each 
work was finished it was surveyed and pronounced to 
be very good. 

The first tablet which gives the Chaldean account 
of the creation begins thus : — ** When the upper region 
was not yet called heaven, and the lower region was 
not yet called earth, and the abyss of Hades had not 
yet opened its arms ; then the chaos of waters gave 
birth to all of them, and the waters were gathered into 
one place, no men yet dwelt together ; no animals yet 
wandered about ; none of the gods had yet been born." 

The Hindoos held that all mundane things were 
shrouded in darkness, until Brahma made light to 
arise over the primeval waters. The Creator then 
cast into these waters an egg, containing the elements 
of universal nature, this egg he split in half, the one 
half became heaven, the other earth. 

The Persians believed that the eternal God formed 
two great deities — Ormuzd to rule over the light, and 
Ahriman to rule over the darkness. The latter of 
these became the author of evil, and to give Ormuzd 
power to overcome him, he was appointed to bring the 
world into being. This he did 12,000 years ago, by 
forming the earth and raising over it the firmament, or 
firm vault of heaven, then making the sun, moon, and 
stars, to aid him by their light in his warfare with the 
power of darkness 

The legend of the ancient Greeks taught them that 
the universe was at first a huge formless chaos, out of 
which came Gaia the earth, and Tartarus the dark 
region below the earth, and that from chaos also sprang 
darkness, and from there lights the period during 
which darkness and light alternated, forming the 
natural day. 

Of the old Greek authors we have Hesiod, who 
lived as Herodotus tells us about 900 years b.c., and 
was a philosophic poet, saying in his Tlieogony (v. 1 24 
-7) that the earth was formed from chaotic matter ; 
that light was preceded by darkness^ that the firmament 
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was distinct from the other. In his Theogony 
(v. 171-82) he also speaks of the elevation of the 
mountains, and the localizing of the seas, and of the 
sun, moon, and stars being created after the earth. 

Orpheus, who is supposed to have flourished before 
the Trojan war, is reported to have said. "In the 
beginning the heavens were made by God, and in the 
heavens there was a chaos, and terrible darkness was 
over all the parts of this chaos, and covered all things 
under the heaven." 

The opinion of the world-renowned philosopher, 
Aristotle, was that " all things lay in one mass for a 
vast space of time, but an intelligent agent came and 
put them in motion, and so separated them from one 
another." {a) 

Lucian, the materialistic poet, tells us that Artisto- 
phanes, the famous Greek dramatist makes ''Chaos first 
and night and gloomy Erebus." (b) 

We learn from Cicero that Thales, who ranks as one 
of the seven wise men of Greece, taught that the divine 
mind formed all things out of water, that the world 
was chaotic, and that the night existed before the day. 

Anaxogoras, the renowned Greek philosopher, who 
lived 500 B c, held that the material world arose from 
a confused or chaotic mass, consisting of different kinds 
of atoms or particles of matter, which in themselves 
had neither life nor motion, but were operated upon, 
moved or shaped as they now appear by an infinite 
rnind. 

In comparing these legends with the narrative given 
by Moses, which .every one admits is as ancient, but 
which we contend is more ancient, than they, it i& 
evident that they contain several things in common. As 
that darkness at first brooded over a chaos, or as it is 
termed in the Bible, ** a world without form and void ;*' 

(fl) Phys, i. viii. c. i. 
{b) We may mention as a fact not without significance, that the 
Hebrew word used by Moses for night is Ereb; now this Erebus 
of the Greeks was a deity of hell : son of chaos and darkness, 
he married night, by whom he had light and day. 
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that water covered the face of the then existing earth ; that 
light was the first thing called into being ; and that a great 
intelligent power was needed to produce the present 
order of things. All these things in which the legends 
agree with Moses, may have been derived from him ; 
indeed, there is prima facia evidence that such was 
the case, for they all have the appearance of being his 
account which has passed through the minds of various 
races, and more or less rendered foolish and corrupted 
by their vain imaginings. 

But while these legends all agree more or less, with 
the Mosaic narrative, yet how vastly inferior they are to 
it. They are a strange combination of the ridiculous 
and sublime, with far more of the ridiculous than the 
sublime. 

Heathens give no adequate cause for the effects 
which they declare were produced: but the Bible 
ascribes every effect to a God infinite and perfect. 

From the heathen legends we also learn nothing 
which is not taught in a far better form in the Mosaic 
narrative. It not only teaches us everything good that 
they contain, but includes many important facts of 
practical import about which they are silent. When 
we take into consideration that, even allowing the 
utmost that can be claimed by the opponents of the 
Bible, Moses's narrative is at least as old as any of 
the legends ; how do we account for such an immea- 
sureable superiority over them on the part of Moses ? 
What rational explanation can be given of the fict, that 
while all emanations from minds of the wisest men of 
remote antiquity are full of puerilities, Moses is at 
all times free from them except that Moses spake not 
by himself, but by the inspiration of the Most High ? 
His rising so transcendantly in his wisdom, as shown 
in his narrative of the beginning of the world, above 
all who either went before or came after him, is a miracle 
which can only be accounted for on the ground that 
he gained his wisdom from the only source of all true 
wisdom, even God. 
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2. WHAT DO THE HEATHEN SAY ABOUT ***THE AGE OK 
PURITY," OR man's STATE OF INNOCENCE? 

The Scriptures state that man originally was holy, 
and placed in a garden, the abode of innocence. 
Certain modern scientists, however, are striving hard 
to make us believe that this must be a myth. 
According to their theories, man has not descended 
from a higher to a lower, but has gradually evolved 
out of the lowest into a higher condition of being. 
As man's original condition is the first fact upon which 
tradition, or the uninscribed utterances of the voice of 
history, can be listened to, it is important to hear what 
it has to say. Nowhere does it give the faintest 
whisper in support of the evolutionary theory, on the 
contrary, it gives no uncertain sound in opposition 
to it. 

It speaks through the Greeks of a ** golden age," 
when man, freed from toil and pain, lived, as the gods 
do, in constant health and vigour on an earth which 
brought forth fruit spontaneously for his sensual grati- 
fication, and from which he passed away, not by the 
pains of death, but by an Euthanasia, or blissful sleep, (d) 

It speaks through the Hindoos of a " first age of 
the world, when justice, in the form of a bull, kept 
herself firm on her four feet ; virtue reigned ; no good 
which mortals possessed was mixed with baseness, and 
man, free from diseases, saw all his wishes accomplished, 
and attained the age of four hundred years." {b) 

It speaks through the Chinese saying, that ** during 
the period of the first heaven, the whole creation en- 
joyed a state of happiness^ everything was beautiful, 
everything was good, all beings were perfect in their 
kind. In this happy age heaven and earth employed 
their virtues jointly to embellish nature. There was 
no jarring in the elements, no inclemency in the air, 
all things grew without labour, and universal fertility 

(a) Hesiod, Homer, and others, 
{b) Kalisch, Comment on Genesis. 
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prevailed. The active and passive virtues conspired 
without any effort or opposition to produce the perfect 
universe." {a) 

It speaks through the Medes and Persians, when, 
by their Zendavesta, they tell us that Yima, the first 
Iranic king, lived in a secluded spot, where he and 
his people enjoyed uninterrupted happiness. ** Neither 
sin, nor folly, nor violence, nor deformity have entrance 
into the region, nor does the evil spirit for a while set 
foot there ; amid odoriferous trees and golden pillars 
dwells the beautiful race, pasturing their abundant 
cattle on the fertile earth, and feeding on an ambrosial 
food which never fails them." (fi) 

Nor is its voice to be unheeded when, with the 
harsher tones of our old Teutonic ancestry,it sends forth 
the praises of that golden drinking hall of surpassing 
splendour, where a life, made gladsome by joyous 
converse and loyal friendship, was passed in continuous 
festivity. 

To whichever race of the olden world, be it to the 
Thibetian, the Mongolian, or the Cingalese, we turn 
the ear, the same report falls upon it with more or less 
distinctness. How can we account for this, except we 
believe as true what Moses wrote, to wit, that God, 
having made man in His own image, placed him, 
innocent and happy, in a garden the Lord Himself 
had planted ? 

3. WHAT DO THE HEATHEN SAY ABOUT THE FALL ? 

The great fact to which Moses testifies, that man 
fell from his high estate, is not only corroborated by 
many remarkable testimonies, but we have also proofs 
not a few that the world had not forgotten the 
manner of that fall. The Hindoos, and Greeks, 
and, we may add, the Persians, according to their 
earliest writings, believed in the fall, but that that fall 
was a gradual one. The traditions, however, of the 
Mongolians, Thibetians, Cingalese, and Skalds indicate 

(a) Faber's Horse Mosaicae, p. 146. 
{J}) Rawlinson's Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament, p. 9. 
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that he lapsed at once froiD purity and happiness. In 
one of the Persian writings there is a striking narrative, 
which tells that the first man and woman originally 
lived in a happy and virtuous state. Ormuzd guaran* 
teed them perpetual felicity so long as they preserved 
their purity and innocence. Their dwelling place was 
a garden wherein was a tree, by eating of the fruit of 
which they had life immortal. Ahriman, the power 
of evil, was moved to anger at seeing this their happi- 
ness, and determined to destroy it. He therefore, 
having caused another tree to grow, sent one of his 
emissaries, in the shape of a serpent, to tempt them to 
eat of its fruit. They were led to do ihis, and became 
corrupt. They forsook Ormuzd, and began to worship 
Ahriman, fell under the power of demons, and became 
the prey of evil, misery, and death. 

Too much weight must not, however, be given to 
this narrative, since, as it is found only in the more 
recent of the ancient Persian writings, it is more than 
probable that it belongs to a date posterior to the time 
when, from its contact with Judaism, Zoroastianism 
was coloured by many of the truths which properly 
belong to the religion of the Hebrews. However this 
may be, we have most sure and certain indications 
that the echoes of the tragedy of Eden have resounded 
far and wide. 

Hesiod, in his '* Works and Days," declares that 
man, originally in a state of innocence, lapsed 
from his condition in the "golden age*' as one 
of the consequences of a rebellion or an apostacy 
among a higher order of beings. Nay. more, he even 
asserts that a woman, a goddess, Rhea, the wife of 
Comus, was the ** first in the transgression," or the 
first to foment the rebellion. So, also, ** in the Edda, 
corruption is suddenly produced by the blandishment 
of a strange woman, who deprives men of their pristine 
integrity and purity." (a) Nor can it but be looked upon 
as a notable fact that the Iriquois, formerly one of 

(a) Rawlinson*s Historical Illustrations of Old Testament, p, ii. 
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the largest and most important of the tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians, believed that the first woman was seduced 
from her obedience to God, and that in consequence 
of this she was banished from heaven. Afterwards 
she bore two sons, one of these, having armed himself 
with an offensive weapon attacked and slew the 
other, who was unable to resist his superior force. 
More children after this sprang from the same 
woman, who were the ancestors of all mankind, (a) 

Ophitolatreia, or serpent-worship, is another of the 
many voices by which heathenism testifies to th6 truth 
of the Mosaic narrative of man's fall. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the fact that one of the most* 
hated of all creatures should have become the object 
of universal worship, alike amongst the most refined 
as amongst the most barbarous races. Nor, unless we 
connect the strange fact of the universality of this 
form of idolatry, with the part which the object of it 
played in the fall, can we account for the many 
elements in the worship, which are very wide spread ; 
such as, that the serpent, loathsome, crawling reptile 
though it be, never giving any indication of having 
more than even the lowest form of intelligence, is held 
to be the being from which wisdom is to be chiefly 
gained ; that as an idol it is generally associated with 
a tree, and a woman, with whom it holds converse ; 
that a naked woman is almost always its priestess ; 
and sometimes it is related of it that it bit the heel of 
the delwar, as Krishna in India, or Toeth in Mexico, 
while he crushes its head. Time forbids us entering 
more fully into this interesting and instructive subject (^) 

4. WHAT DO THE HEATHEN SAY ABOUT THE LONGEVITY 
OF MEN IN THE PRIMITIVE AGES ? 

Nothing in the Bible has been subjected to more 

(a) Moeuis iles Sauvages torn. I. p. 43, as quoted by Faber. 
• Origin of Pagan Idol, vol. ii. p. 38. 
(d) We refer those who wish to enquire further concerning it to 
Faber's ** Origin of Pagan Idolatry," or to Deane's ** Worship of 
the Serpent." 
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adverse criticism than the great age ascribed to the 
Patriarchs ; of nothing, however, do the traditions ot 
all ancient people give more ample confirmation than 
that the men in the earliest times did live very much 
longer than they do now. 

Josephus truly says : — ** All those that have written 
antiquities, both among the Greeks and barbarians — 
for even Mantheo, who wrote the Egyptian History, 
and Berosus, who collected the Chaldean monuments, 
and Mochus, and Hestioeus, and besides these, 
Hieronymus, the Egyptian* and those who composed 
the Phoenician History, agree to what I here say ; 
Hesiodalso, and Hecatoeus, Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, 
and besides, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate that the 
ancients lived a thousand years." (a) 

The passage of Hesiod, alluded to by Josephus, 
appears to be one in his Works and Days ^ in which he 
describes men, during the primitive ages of the world, 
as being only infants at the age of one hundred 
years : " — (h) 

** A hundred years beheld the boy 
Beneath the mother's roof, her infant joy, 
All tender and unform'd. " (^) 

An ancient Gentile tradition of a similar nature is 
mentioned by the Roman poet : — 

" When bold Prometheus stole th' enlivening flame, 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood, 

Till then unknown, th' unhappy fraud pursu'd ; 

On earth their horrors baleful spread, 

And the pale monarch of the dead. 

Till then slow-moving to his prey. 

Precipitately rapid swept his way." (</) 

** According tp Couplet, the Chinese have precisely 
the same Idea of the longevity of the Patriarchs, who 
flourished previous to the deluge. Some of these they 
suppose to have attained to the age even of eight or ten 

(«) Josephus Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. i. ch iv. c. 9. 

{b) Hesiod, op. ct Dier, I. 130. 

(r) Ibid, V. 129. 

{d) Hor. I. i. carm. 3. 
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thousand years — a period far surpassing that which 
Scripture assigns to the lives of the antediluvians. It 
is, however, most probable that the years here 
mentioned were only lunar ones, in which case the 
two computations will coincide with a sufficient degree 
of accuracy to show whence the Chinese received their 
tradition. Relying upon this article of his national 
belief, the Emperor Hoam-Li, in a medical book, of 
which he was the author, proposes an inquiry into the 
cause why the ancients attained to so advanced an age 
compared with that of the modems.*' {a) 

**Then, man was hard, as hard as parent stones, 

And built on bigger and on firmer bones ; 

The nerves that joined their limbs were firm and strong ; 

Their life was healthy, and their age was long": 

Returning years still saw them in their prime. 

They wearied ev*n the wings of measuring time ; 

No colds, no heats, no strong diseases wait, 

And tell sad news of coming hasty fate : 

Nature not yet grew weak, nor yet began 

To shrink into an inch the larger span." {b) 

Isogonus informs us that the Cyrni, a people of 
India, live to their 400th year ; and he is of opinion 
that the same is the case also with the -Ethiopian 
Macrobii, the Seras, and the inhabitants of Mount 
Athos. {c) 

5. WHAT DO HEATHENS SAY OF GIANTS? 

Herodotus declares that **near this place (Tegea), 
as I was sinking a well, I found a coffin seven cubits 
long ; I never believed that men were formerly 
of larger dimensions than at present ; but when I 
opened it I discovered a body equal in length to the 
coffin, I correctly measured it and placed it again 
where I had found it." (d) 

Diodorus Siculus says ** The earth had no longer 
strength to produce giants ; ' neither were there any in 

{a) Couplet. Prof, ad Chronol. Sin. Hone Mosaic®, p. 119. 

{b) Lucret. de rer. nat. I. v. v. 923. 

(c) Plin. Hist. Nat. I. vii c. 2. See also, I. xv. c. 34. 

{(i) Herodotus I. i. c. 68. 
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those days, namely, the age next before the Trojan 
war ; but only at the first generation and beginning of 
mankind, as the Egyptians assert." (a) 

Plutarch makes this statement : — ** Those times pro- 
duced men of strong and indefatigable powers of 
body, and of extraordinary swiftness and agility ; but 
they applied their powers to nothing just or useful ; 
on the contrary, their genius, their disposition, and 
their pleasures, tended only to indolence, to violence, 
and rapine." {b) 

So too in his life of Suetonius, speaking of the city 
Tigris, he says : — 

. "The Africans tell us the body of Antaeus lies 
there, and Sectorius not giving credit to what the 
barbarians reported of his gigantic size, opened his 
tomb for satisfaction. But how great was his surprise 
when, according to the account we have of it, he 
beheld a body sixty cubits long." (c) 

Plato makes use of these words : — " We ought not 
to describe in fables .... the battles of the 
giants, and other many and various feuds, both of gods 
and heroes." {d) 

Ovid affirms that : — " The earth brought forth her 
savage offspring, huge monsters, giants, who would 
dare to attempt an entrance itito the palace of Jove. 
A thousand hands she gave them, and serpents 
instead of legs, and she said, " Take up your arms 
against the great gods." These were preparing to pile 
up the mountains to the highest stars, and to provoke 
the mighty Jupiter to battle. Jove, hurling his 
thunder-bolts from the heights of heaven, overturned 
the vast piles on those who had formed them." {e) 

Lucan says : — ** Eternal realms are provided for the 
gods at a costly price, and heaven only could obey 

{a) Diod. Sic. I. i. c. 24. 

{b) Plut. Thes. c. 6. 

{c) Plut. Sert. c. 9. 

{d) Plat. de. rep. I. ii. c. 17. 

{e) Ovid Fast. I. v. v. 35. 
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its own Thunderer after the wars of the raging' 
giants." {a) 

6. WHAT DO THE HEATHENS SAY ABOUT THE DELUGE ? 

Perhaps on no subject of which the Bible speaks 
has there been a greater consensus of tradition than 
on that of the almost total destruction of life upon 
earth by a deluge. 

Upon the belief that the world was overwhelmed 
with water certain mythological narratives and legend- 
ary tales, which can be traced back to the remotest 
periods, have been founded among the Egyptians^ 
Japanese, Goths, Druids, Hindoos, Mexicans, 
Peruvians, Brazilians, and even the South Sea 
Islanders. Amongst those ancient authors who 
directly mention the deluge, which we can enumerate 
are, — Berosus, from whom Josephus quotes, and of 
whose history fragments have come down to us, 
which are much more full than the brief summary 
given by Josephus, and indeed give all the leading 
facts recorded by Moses.(^) 

Abedenus an ancient Assyrian historian, (c) 

Hieronymas the Egyptian ; Nicolaus of Damascus ; 
Plato, id) 

There are too among the Romans the celebrated 
Pliny, who in his Natural History, speaking of the 
city of Joppa, says: — **It was reported to be more 
ancient than the deluge.''(^) Language wh ich shows the 
event referred to was generally known ; and Ovid, the 
last of the poets of the Augustan age, who having 
given an account of the creation and the gradual lapse 
of man from his state of primitive purity, describes 
how the race has become so thoroughly depraved 
that Jupiter determined to destroy it by a deluge ; 

[a) Lucan Phars. 1. i. v. 35. 

(b) Abycl. in Cuseb. Praes Evang. i. ix. c. xii. 

{c) Cyril. Cont. [ulian, 1. i. 

\d) De Lege. i. 3. 
{e) Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 13 
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two persons, however, Demeleon, and Phyrrha, his 
wife, were saved in a boat [a) 

Lucian, who gives the tradition of the Greeks, says 
that according to them the former inhabitants of the 
earth were so wicked that they were destroyed by 
water, all except Demeleon, his wife, children, and 
household, who were saved in a great ark, into which 
all animals which fed on the earth went two by two. (^) 

We have said that both the Egyptians and Chinese 
have traditions of the deluge. It is important to note 
the fact, since it is the essence of the Mosaic narrative 
that the flood was universal as far as mankind was 
concerned. Now it is generally conceded that the 
Semitic and Ayran sections of the great human family 
were permeated by a belief that there had been a 
deluge. It is however asserted that this belief did 
not extend to the Hamites and the Tauranians Had 
this been true, it would, to say the least of it, have 
been a remarkable circumstance, and would have 
gone far to support the idea that the whole 
human race was not destroyed. It is however 
manifestly not true. For as Plato (c) tells us the fore- 
most representatives of the Hamites, the Egyptians, 
not only believed in the occurrence of one but of 
many deluges. As to the Tauranians, the Chinese 
among them have a tradition that Ta-he, the reputed 
founder of Chinese civilization, escaped from the 
waters of a deluge, and reappeared as the first man at 
the production of a renovated world, attended by his 
wife, threesons, and three daughters.(d^) The Aborigines 
of America, also Tauranians, have among them 
traditions of the deluge. Prescot tells us that the 
Mexicans had paintings, depicting a man and a woman 
on a raft, a mountain rising above the waters, and a 
dove delivering the gift of language to the children of 

[a) Ovid. Lib. i. Fab. 6-7. 

\b) Lucian Dr. Dea Lyria. 

(r) Timaens. 

(rf) Hardwick's Christ and other masters, Part iii. p. 16. 
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the saved pair. Amongst the Cherokee Indians too 
was found a legend that a single family was saved from 
the waters that overwhelmed the earth ; [a) and we 
learn from Mr. Ellis that a like belief prevails among 
the natives of the South Sea Islands. 

We have shown that from Berosus it was plain, 
that in Babylonia there was a belief in a deluge. But 
scepticism^ rejected and ridiculed this evidence, as 
being manufactured for the purpose of bolstering up 
an absurd story, a pious fraud as it was sneeringly 
called. These scoffs have now been put to silence by 
evidence which no sane man can dispute. The Royal 
Library of Nineveh, collected by Assurbanipal, has 
within a comparatively recent period been disinterred 
from the tomb to the safe keeping of which it had 
been consigned thousands of years since. Among the 
stone-books or tablets found was one, the age of 
which could not be less than 2,500 years. Its con- 
tents bear evidence that they were copied from an 
early Chaldean chronicle, brought from Erech which 
most likely belonged to the times when Abraham , 
Isaac, and Jacob flourished. 

The late Mr. G. Smith read a translation of this 
tablet to the Society of Biblical Archaeology in Dec, 
1872. That eminent Assyrian scholar, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who presided on the occasion, " pledged 
his reputation and authority that the translation of the 
inscription which they would hear would be as 
generally perfect as could possibly be.*' (U) 

The slone book of the contents of which we have 
thus marvellously obtained a knowledge, is devoted to 
the narration of a legend of the flood, which in spite 
of its being interspersed with some foolish statements 
about the Chaldean gods, tallies very circumstantially 
with the Mosaic account. Thus it affirms,that it was the 
wickedness of the man that led to his punishment, that 

{a) Prescot's History of Mexico, vol. iii. pp. 309-310. Hardwick's 

Christ and other masters, Part 3. p.p. 163-164. 

(6) See G. Smith's ** Assyrian Discoveries." 
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Sisit (Noah) was warned to prepare an ark to preserve 
himself, his wife, family, servants, and beasts of the 
field. Then after describing the building of this ark, it 
goes on to tell how Sisit took into it all his household, 
family, and servants, together with the animals of the 
field, and was shut in; how then the flood came, and all 
flesh perished ; how that day after day, the ark floated 
on the waters surrounded by the corpses of those who 
had been drowned, till at last it rested on the Mount 
Niser ; how then a dove was sent forth which finding 
no place to rest, returned ; how then a swallow was 
sent out but like the dove came back ; how then a 
raven was let free which fed on the corpses and did 
not come back ; how upon this Sisit opened the doors 
of his ark and sent forth the animals to the four winds ; 
and how at last he himself stepped out on dry land, 
built an altar and offered sacrifice. 

Such then are the main points of this Chaldean 
story, and it will be seen how closely they agree with 
the Bible account of the Noachian deluge, nor 
does the book from which we get this legend stand 
alone. In the British Museum there are fragments 
of three records of the. same narrative, which are 
evidently translations from a more ancient chronicle in 
an older dialect in the Chaldean language. From this 
short sketch it will be seen that what the heathens 
say about the deluge is amply corroborative of the 
Mosaic account, (a) 

7. WHAT DO HEATHEN SAY ABOUT THE TOWER OF 

BABEL ? 

Noah's immediate descendants quitted Ararat, and 
took up their abode in that great alluvial plain which 
lay towards the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
in the .Biblical narrative called the land of Shinar. 
Here took place the remarkableincidents connected with 

(a) Those who would investigate this subject further are referred 
to M. Culver's Greek Work, to Faber's Horse Mosaic®, Bryant's 
Analysis of Andient Mythology, and Harcourt*s Doctrine of the 
Deluge. 

B 
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the building of the tower of Babel, of which the sacred 
historian gives so circumstantial an account (Genesis 
xi 49). There can be little if any doubt that Babylon 
was the great city of the land of Shinar, and in it 
specially, and the several surrounding nations, there 
seems to have been a traditional remembrance of the 
mighty tower, which is found in their records. 
The tradition is the following : — 

"At this time not long after the flood, the 
ancient race of men were so puffed up with their 
strength and tallness of stature, that they began to 
despise and contemn the gods, and laboured to erect 
that very lofty tower which is now called Babylon, 
intending there to scale heaven, but when the building 
approached the sky, behold the gods called in the aid 
of the winds, and by their help overturned the tower 
and cast it to the ground. The name of the ruin is 
still called Babel, because until this time all men had 
used the same speech, but now there was sent upon 
them a confusion of many and diverse tongues.*'(a) The 
same tradition seems to be found lingering among the 
Greeks, and to be embodied in that old myth of the 
war between the gods and the giants, when the latter 
attempted by piling mountain upon mountain to 
reach heaven. 

Berosus says that the giants who were waging war 
with the gods erected this tower, which to the discom- 
forture of its builders was overthrown by a great wind. 

Herodotus tells us that it was a furlong (660 feet) 
in length and breadth. Thebo says it reached the 
height of a furlong and was, he had been tpld, in the 
form of a pyramid, and had eight square towers 
gradually decreasing in breadth, with a winding ascent 
on the outside, so very broad that it allowed horses 
and carriages to pass each other, and even to turn. 
JosEPHUS declares that the Sybil makes mention 
of this tower and of the confusion of the language in 

{a) Abyden. ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. ix. 14. Compare Alex. 
Polyhist. ap. eundem, ix. 15. 
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these words, " When all men were of one language 
some of them built a high tower, as if they would 
thereby ascend up to heaven, but the gods sent them 
storms of wind and overthrew the tower and gave every 
one his peculiar language, and for this reason it was 
the city was called Babylon,'X^) but the ruins remain to 
speak for themselves. Alexander Polyhistor tells us 
that "The Sybil says, that when all men formerly 
spoke the same language, some among them undertook 
to erect a large and lofty tower, in order to climb into 
heaven. But Odd (or the gods) sending forth a whirl- 
wind, frustrated their design and gave to each tribe a 
particular language of its own, which (confusion of 
tongues) is the reason that city is called Babylon.'' (b) 

"Everyone it is said who has seen the Biro Nimrod,feels 
at once that of the ruined mounds in this region, there 
is not one which so nearly corresponds with his previous 
notions of the tower of Babel. According to Mr. Rich 
it is an oblong form, the total circumference being 762 
yards. At the eastern side it is cloven by a deep 
furrow and is not more than fifty or sixty feet high ; 
but on the western side it rises in a conical figure to 
the elevation of 198 feet ; and on its summit is a solid 
pile of l)ricks, 37 feet high, by 28 in breadth, dimin- 
ishing in thickness to the top, which is broken and 
irregular, and rent by a large fissure, extending through 
a third of its height. It is perforated by small square 
holes, disposed in rhomboids. The fire-burnt bricks 
of which it is well built have inscriptions on them, and 
so excellent is the cement, which appears to be lime 
mortar, that it is nearly impossible to extract a brick 
whole. 

The other parts of the summit of this hill are 
occupied by immense fragments of brickwork of no 
determinate figure, tumbled together and converted 

{a) Josephus Antiq. Bk. 1. Chap. iv. 3. 
{b) Extracted from Syncellias, 44. Joseph. Antiq. of Jews, 
I. ch. 4; Euselx, PrsBp. Evang., 9, as given in Cory's Ancient 
Fragments, edited by E. R. Hodges, 1876 and 1875. 
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into solid vitrified masses, as if they had undergone the 
action of the fiercest fire, or had been blown up with 
gunpowder, the layers of brick being perfectly discern- 
able. These ruins stand on a prodigious mound, the 
whole of which is itself in ruins channelled by the 
weather, and strewed with fragments of black stone, 
sandstone, and marble. Sir R. H. Porter has shown 
that the intense vitrifying heat to which the summit 
has evidently been subjected, must have been the 
result of fire operating from above, and was probably 
produced by lightning. This is a curious circumstance 
taken in connection with the ancient tradition that the 
tower of Babel was rent and overthrown by fire from 
heaven. Porter thinks that the works of the Babylonish 
kings, specially the stupendous temple of Belus, which 
was erected on the site of the old tower, concealed for 
a while the marks of the original devastation ; and 
that now the destructions of time and of man have 
reduced it to nearly the same condition in which it 
appeared after the confusion. "(^) 

Here it may be as well to quote the words of that 
competent Assyriologist. W. St. C. Boscawen, as 
contained in a letter of his to ** The Shield of Faith^'^ 
which controverts the generally accepted idea about 
Biro Nimrod.(^) 

" I have heard it frequently stated that there is an 
mscription in the cuniform character from Babylon, 
which mentions the Tower of Babel, and records the 
fact of the confusion of tongues, having been the 
cause of the abandonment of the work of its erection. 
This argument is no doubt founded upon the transla- 
tion appended to the article on ** Confusion of 
Tongues" in Smith's Bible Dictionary, page 1,554. 

The French Assyriologist, Dr. Oppert, has here 
translated an inscription found at Borsippa, the text of 
which is published in " The Cuniform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia," Vol. i, p. 51. Here the name of 

(a) Chambers's Encyclopaedia, p. 596 
{b) Shield of Faith, vol ii. p. 181. 
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Borsippa, the Borsippa of the Classics, and Barsipa, 
the Barzipu of the inscriptions, is upon some unknown 
etymological reason explained to mean — The Tower of 
Tongues. I an\ not aware of the date at which the 
translation here given was made by Dr. Oppert, but 
an almost similar rendering appears in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1857, and as no corrected translation is 
known to the general public, it is upon this that a 
series of arguments respecting the Tower of Babel 
have been founded. In the first place there is no 
evidence to connect the confusion of tongues recorded 
in Genesis xi. , with the city of Borsippa, a totally dis- 
tinct city from Babylon, standing in the same relation 
to the latter as London and Westminster did to each 
other a couple of centuries ago. It had a distinct 
priesthood and civic corporation from the capital, and 
therefore the Rabinical explanation of Babel cannot 
apply to any building in its precincts. Again, the ety- 
mological explanation of Borsippa is perfectly clear. 
It is not Semitic Babylonia, but is a word adopted by 
the Babylonians from their predecessors, the Akka- 
dians, or non Semitic Babylonians, and is composed 
of two nouns placed in opposition to one another, 
the one bar, ** an altar," the other sip, ** a prince or 
shepherd." The meaning of Barsip is therefore 
the city of the " Altar of the Prince," and as the city 
was sacred to Nebo, " The Prince of Heaven," the 
origin of the name is clear. The inscription which 
Dr. Oppert has translated is a memorial of the restora- 
tion of the temples of Babylon and Borsippa, which 
were carried out by Nebuchadnezzar, among them was 
the temple of the " Seven lights of Heaven,** i,e. the 
** seven planets." 

Regarding the fane, the inscription says: — "Con- 
cerning this temple of the "seven lights of heaven ;" the 
observatory of Borsippa, which a former king had 
made forty-two cubits, he had erected, and had not 
raised up its head. From ancient days it was designed, 
and was not perfected. The streams of water, rains. 
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and floods had carried away its brickwork, — the 
brickwork of its basement was thrown down in heaps. 
For this work Merodach, my great lord, was establishing 
my mind, 1 did not remove its site, and I did not injure 
* the foundation record" The king then relates how 
that he repaired the temple, and restored, and 
completed it. This temple was one of the shrines 
composing the great acropolis of Borsippa, now 
marked by the mounds of Birs-Nimrud, and had 
probably existed for somewhat over a thousand years 
previous to its restoration. The decay of the founda- 
tion was as the inscription states, caused by the 
neglect of the water courses, which enabled the rains 
and floods to saturate the brickwork of the basement, 
and to cause a rapid decay of the edifice. There is 
no phrase in the inscription which can be contorted 
into such a sentence as that given by the translator 
in Smith's Bible Dictionary. The words of these lines 
are good Semitic Babylonian, everyone of which has 
a cognate root in the Hebrew lexicon." 

8. what do the heathen say about the passage 
of the children of israel through the 

Red Sea. 

Though there are many profane writers which fully 
confirm the Mosaic account of the Exodus as a whole 
yet so far as 1 am able to discover there are not many 
of them that make any direct reference to the 
passage of the Hebrews through the Red Sea. Many 
good and sufficient reasons might if time permitted be 
given for this. We are not however without testi- 
monies to the truth of this incident ; thus Alexander 
Polyhistor quotes Artapanus to this effect. The 
Memphites say that Moses being well acquainted with 
the district, watched the ebb of the tide, and so led 
the people across the dry bed of the sea, but they of 
Heliopolis affirm, that the king at the head of a vast 
force, and having the sacred animals also with him, 
pursued after the Jews because they were carrying 
away with them the riches which they had borrowed 
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from the Egyptians. Then they say the voice of God 
commanded Moses to smite the sea with his rod and 
divide it, and Moses when he heard it touched the 
water with it, and so the sea parted asunder, and the 
host marched through on dry ground, (a) 

This is a striking' passage from the fact that it 
plainly indicates that, although the Egyptian records 
are as far as we know silent, as might be naturally 
supposed they would be, about the disaster to Pharaoh 
and his host, and although no hint of the incident 
has yet been found on their innumerable sculptured 
stones, yet did the people remember from generation 
to generation what had taken place, and made it a 
matter of conversation and even of controversy 
amongst themselves — ^the people of Memphis saying 
one thing, those of Heliopolis another. 

9. WHAT HEATHEN ALLUDE TO MOSES AS THE 
ORIGINAL LAWGIVER OF THE JEWS. 

DiODORUS, who flourished b.c 59, author of a 
Universal History, embracing the period from the 
earliest mythical ages to the beginning of Caesar's 
Gallic war, says : — 

" In Egypt formerly, when there was the contingency 
of a plague, the multitude referred the cause of their 
eviTs to the deity. For there being many strangers and 
of many nations dwelling among them, and using 
different customs, as regards the temple and the sacri- 
fices, it happened that the hereditary honours of the 
gods were brought to an end among them. 

Wherefore the natives of the country supposed that, 
unless they should remove the foreigners, there would 
be no termination of their evils. Immediately there- 
fore the strangers were driven out, and the most 
conspicuous and energetic of them joining together, 
were cast forth, (as some say) into Greece and other 
places, having worthy leaders, led by Danus and 
Cadmus the most distinguished of the others But 

(a) Fragm. Hist. Gr., vol iii. pp. 223-224. 
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the greater part of the people was driven out into the 
country now called Judea, which lies not far from 
Egypt, and was wholly a wilderness in those times. 
The leader of the colony was named Mosks, very 
superioi by his great prudence and couiage. He 
having taken possession of the country, founded both 
other cities, and that which is now the most dis> 
tinguished is named Jerusalem. He founded also 
the temple that is so much honoured among them ; 
and he appointed the honours and rites of the god ; and 
he enacted and appointed the things which concern 
the government. But he divided the multitude into 
twelve tribes, because this was thought to be the 
most perfect number, and agrees with the number ot 
the months which fill up the year. But he set up no 
statue of the gods al all, because he did not think God 
to be in the human form, but the heaven which sur- 
rounds the earth is the only God and the Lord of all. 
But the sacrifices which he established were different 
from those among other nations, and also the modes 

of life There is also inscribed 

in their laws at the end, that Moses, having heard 
from God, says these things to the Jews."(^) 

Strabo, the great geographer, a native of Pontus, 
who was born B.C. 54, testifies to many Scriptural 
truths. He mentions Moses, the Exodus, and refers 
to the ordinances of the Levitical Dispensation. 

" For one Moses, having a portion of the land that 
was called the land of the Egyptian priests, went out 
thither from thence disliking the existing order of 
things, and many reverencing the deity, went out 
with him. For he said and taught that the Egyptians 
are not right-minded in likening the deity to beasts and 
cattle ; nor the Libyans ; nor also do the Greeks do 
well, representing them in the shape of men. For 
this one thing alone can be God, which comprises all 
of us, and the land and the sea, what we call heaven 
and the world, and the nature of the things that b e. 

(a) Diodorus. Eclog. xl. i. 
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Who then that had sense, would dare to make an 
image of him similar to any of the things among us ? 
But men should leave off every kind of image-making, 
and, separating off an enclosure and a fitting temple, 
worship (God) without an image." {a) 

Pliny the elder, a. d. 70, who wrote much on 
astronomy, meteorology, geography, mineralogy, bo- 
tany, and other subjects, mentions Moses by name, in 
conjunction with James and Jotape, as a magician 
among the Jews. 

** There is also another magical sect still in these 
days kept up by the Jews, Moses and Lotapeas, but 
this is many thousand years later than 2^roaster."(^) 

Tacitus, who was bom a.1). 6 1 , became a great friend 
of the Emperor Vespasian and of succeeding Emperors. 
He mentions the Exodus and the giving of the law by 
Moses. Of Moses, he says — " Moses, one of the 
exiles, admonished them not to look for any aid from 
gods or men, being deserted by both, but to trust 
themselves to him as a heaven-commissioned guide, 
by whose aid they already had warded off the miseries 
that beset them. They assented, and commenced a 
venturous journey, not knowing whither they went. 
In order to bind the people to him for the time to 
come, Moses prescribed to them a new form of worship, 
and opposed to those of all the world beside. What- 
ever is held sacred by the Romans, with the Jews is 
profane ; and what in other nations is unlawful 
and impure, with them is permitted."(0 

Juvenal, who was bom a.d. 42, in the reign of 
Claudius, makes frequent mention of the Jews, their 
sabbaths, their rites, and their lawgiver, Moses. 

**Some men, whu had a sabbath-fearing father, 
worship no gods except the clouds and sky, and deem 
swine's flesh as sacred as a man's, because their father 
did ; then clip their foreskins, and hold in contempt 

{a) Strabo Annal. 16. c. 2. 
{b) Pliny the Elder, Natural History lib. 30 c. I. 
(c) Tacitus. Hist. lib. v. c. 4. Ibid. lib. v. c. 3. 
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the Roman laws. They learn to fear and keep the Jewish 
code, whatever says Moses in his mystic volume. "(^) 

Justin, who flourished about t66 a.d., tells us that 
Moses, being driven out from Egypt, led a band of 
exiles and encamped at Mount Sinai, and that *' he 
dedicated the seventh day, which is called sabbath, 
after the manner of that nation, to be a fast day for 
ever, since that day had finished th'eir hunger and 
wandering ; and whereas they remembered that they 
had been driven from Egypt through fear of contagion, 
lest they should become hated among their neighbours 
for the same cause, they took precautions not to 
communicate with foreigners ; which thing, being done 
from a cause, by degrees changed into a discipline and 
a religious principle."(^) 

NuMENius, a Pythagorean philosopher of Apemea, 
is quoted by Eusebius,(0 and by Origen,(i/) as speaking 
of Moses by the name of Musaeus, as a leader of the 
Jews, who by his prayers brought dreadful calamities 
upon Egypt. This Numenius it is who is reported to 
have said that ** Plato was only Moses speaking the 
Attic dialect. "(^) 

LoNGiNUS cites Moses as the lawgiver of the Jews ; 
and he quotes from Gen. i. 2, ^^God said^ Let there be 
lights and there was light ^'^ as a specimen of the true 
sublime. (/) (^) 

(a) Juv. Sat. lib. 14. 97-113. 
{ff) Justin. Hist. lib. xxx. c. 2. 
(r) Praepar. Evang. lib. ix. sec. xi. 10. 
(^0 Orig. Cont. Cels. lib. iv. 
(e) See Home's Introduction, vol i, p. 53. 
(/) JOSEPHUS, in his work against Apion, agrees in admitting 
that Moses was the leader of the Tews, when they departed from 
Egypt, and that he was the founder of their laws. 

{g) Longinus de Sublim, sec. 9 
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HEATHEN Ax\D JEWISH TESTIMONY 

TO 

CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 

LECTURE II. 

N the reign of Agustus Caesar, 750 or 754 U.C, 
there was born*a child in humble circumstances 
in an obscure village of Judea, who grew to 
manhood, — ^stood forth — and proclaimed himself 
to be the Messiah. But so much did he differ in his 
person, words, and deeds, from that mighty potentate 
upon which the Jewish expectations were fixed, that 
though he confirmed the truth of his claim, by 
teachings unsurpassed in wisdom, by a sinless life, and 
by marvellous acts, he was rejected by the majority of 
the nation to which he belonged, and on false 
accusations, crucified as a malefactor. This Jesus, 
the Christ or Messiah, as he asserted himself to be, 
had chosen twelve men of humble station to be his 
companions, and disciples. One of whom proved a 
traitor, while all the others forsook him in terror for 
their own lives when he suffered as a criminal. 

But suddenly a strange transformation took place 
in the characters of these disciples. From cowards 
fleeing from the cross on which their Master hung, 
they became the open and fearless proclaimers of the 
truth that the crucified Nazarene was indeed the 
Messiah ; and accounted for this striking change 
which had been wrought in them, by declaring that 
he who had been put to an ignominious death had 
proved himself to be the Lord by rising from the 
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dead, of which they were witnesses, and were so 
convinced of this truth that they were willing to 
sacrifice all things, even life itself in its support. 

The great mass of the Jews rejected Christ, yet 
many believed in Him, and assisted the Apostles in 
their work, by carrying the glad tidings of His death 
and resurrection into all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and as the result of a few years work, the rejected of 
the Jews became the accepted of the Gentiles. 

Supported by no human power, derided by the 
learning and wisdom of the age, opposed and cruelly 
persecuted by those in authority, the first preachers of 
Christ went forth the objects of scorn, with their lives 
in their hands. The crucified Jesus, the emblem of the 
world's shame, became the symbol of a world's regen- 
erating faith, from which a light shone forth which so 
revealed the foul abominations of idolatry as to cause 
them to shrink from its disclosure, and a trembling of 
fear to enter the temples of the gods, and though the 
great adversary mustered all his forces to the battle 
against this truth, and called to his aid every passion and 
power engendered by the wickedness of men, faith in 
and obedience to the crucified Nazarene rapidly gained 
dominion over all peoples. And three centuries after 
He had died on the hill of Calvary, amidst contumous 
shouts, the Roman Empire recognised that He was 
the true and much longed for Saviour of the world. 
This wondrous story we intend to set forth before you 
so far as it is to be found in the writings of Jewish and 
Pagan enemies of Christianity, (a) 

JosEPHus was born in A.D. 37, and died about 
A.D. 100. He has given us an account of himself, 
which although it does not lack a considerable amount 
of self-laudation, leaves the impression that he was 
very much of a time-server. After the destruction of 

(a) I wish the reader to bear in mind " that outside the New 
Testament there is no writer of contemporary history between 
Velleius Paterculus and Josephus. The former of these 
concludes his brief record before Jesus began his public work, 
and the second was not born when Jesus died." * 
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Jerusalem, of which event, being then with the Roman 
army as a guest o^ honourably treated prisoner, under 
the protection of Titus, he went to sojourn at Rome, 
where during the remainder of his life he enjoyed the 
protection of Vespasian and his successors on the 
Imperial throne. To commend the nation to which 
he belonged to the favourable consideration of those 
Gentiles amongst whom his lot was cast, he wrote two 
books in Greek, the then polite language of the 
civilized world, one entitled " The Wars of the 
Jews,*' and the other *' The Antiquities of the 
Jews.'' By some it has been thought that he was a 
Jewish Nazarene, or one of that sect sometimes called 
Ebionite, who while receiving Jesus as the Messiah, 
held that the rigorous observance of the ceremonial 
law was necessary to salvation. There is little but 
mere conjecture to support this idea, except that he 
nowhere in his works says one single word about the 
followers of Christ, while on the other hand, he has 
spoken of John the Baptist in terms of commendation 
as also of James, whom he designates as the brother of 
Christ, and there is in his Antiquities a passage 
referring to Christ in such language as to have made its 
authenticity a matter of much controversy in modern 
times. 

With this passage we shall now proceed to deal as 
fully as time permits. It is to be found in the Antiquities 
Book xviii., chap, 3, sec. 3, and is thus translated by 
Whiston, " Now there was about this time, (when 
Pontius Pilate was protector ot Judea), Jesus, a wise 
man, if it is lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer 
of wonderful works ; a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He was 
[the] Christ ; and when Pilate at the suggestion of the 
principal men amongst us had condemned him to the 
cross, those who loved him at the first did not forsake 
him; he appeared to them alive again the third day, 
as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
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thousand other wonderful things concerning him, and 
the tribe of Christians so named are not extinct to 
this day." 

The authenticity of this passage has, as we have 
stated, been most keenly controverted. Those who 
deny that it is the production of Josephus, do so mainly 
because Eusebius is the first Christian author in whose 
books we find it an extract, while no mention is made 
of it by such men as Justin Martyr, and Origen. But 
how is it known that no Christian writer before Eusebius 
did quote the words of Josephus ? To affirm that they 
did not is an impossibility, for only a small portion of 
their works has come down to us. 

But even allowing that no Christian author made use 
of the statement now found in Josephus, before 
any such inference is drawn from their silence 
2S\ that the statement did not exist in their day, it must 
be shown that the quotation would have served the 
purj^ose they had in view in their writings, or have been 
in accordance with the scope of their work. Had the 
passage in Josephus been found artificially foisted into 
any ancient Christian work, we can imagine how it 
would have been dealt with by the, so called, higher 
criticism. The professors of this art would have been 
justified in arguing that here there was a manifestly 
dishonest attempt to give it a validity which did not 
belong to it. It is also objected to this passage that 
it is not at all likely that Josephus would allow that 
Jesus was the ** doer of wonderful works/' But why 
should he not allow it, seeing it was never denied by 
the Jews in this day, and that Celsas and the Talmudists 
admit it, though they pretend that Jesus wrought 
miracles by means of the magical powers which he 
stole out of Egypt ? 

x\gam it is said that Josephus, a Jew, would never 
have used such words of Jesus, as **this was [the] 
Christ.'* But does he really use them, or is it not rather 
Whiston's mis-translation which ascribes them to him ? 
The tiuth is that the Greek words would be more 
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correctly rendered by " this was Christ," or " I mean 
Christ," the historian thus referring to the fact that he 
was so called by his followers. But this objection can 
carry no weight, even if Whiston's translation be 
accepted, except on the assumption that Josephus did 
not believe in Christ, or was not inclined to look 
favourably on his claims ; an assumption which is 
rendered doubtful by other passages in his writings. 

It is also said that the passage is not in the style 
of Josephus. With those who know into how great 
blunders the professors of the art of higher criticism 
have fallen in the matter of style, this objection will 
be held to be of little or no importance, especially 
when it is found that these acute critics differ amongst 
themselves on the point here at issue. Thus we find 
Renan affirming 

*' / believe the passage regarding Jesus authentic in general. 
It is completely in the taste of Josephus ^ and if that historian did 
mention /esus, it is certainly in this way he must have spoken" 

Though he certainly with a glaring inconsistency 
gratuitously insinuates, 

" Only one feels that a Christian hand has re-touched the 
passage^ by adding woids without which it would have been 
almost blasphemous," {a) 

All objections to the authenticity of this passage 
must yield to the positive evidence we have, that 
Josephus really did write it. This evidence is shown 
very tersely by that competent authority, B. H. Cowper, 
and though as he tells us he has more than once thrown 
down the gauntlet and asked anyone to reconcile the 
facts he furnishes with the theory that this passage is a 
forgery, his challenge has never been accepted. We 
cannot do better than quote his words, which are as 
follows : — 

1 . " Josephus was a Jewish writer, and his works 

{a) (**La Vie,'* Introd., p. xl.; 13th ed.) On this question 
of style we would refer to a series of able articles by A. Black on 
this controverted passage, which appeared in the *' Shield of 
Faith," vol. 4, beginning at p. 36. 
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were in the hands of the Jews long before the time of 
Eusebius. How could the followers of Christ forge 
such a passage and get it inserted into the books" of a 
Jew, when the Jews had the books ? 

2. Josephus wrote in Greek, and his works were 
possessed by Greeks and Romans, Pagans. How 
could the Christians foist the assumed forgery into the 
copies held by the Pagans ? 

3. Eusebius was a Christian, and if he had forged 
the passage, why did not honest Christians condemn 
and repudiate it ? They were surely not all fools, nor 
all given to frauds and lies. 

4. Eusebius was a public man, and any deception 
practised by him would have brought him into dis- 
grace ; but he repeats this passage in at least three of 
his works. Moreover, he has laid it down as a maxim 
that a Christian should rather die than tell a lie. 

5. Eusebius did not write wholly for Christians, and 
in his Theophany as well as in his * Demonstration of 
the Gospel,' which was open to the whole world, he 
repeats the passage objected to. Dare he have done 
this if it had not been in Josephus at all ? 

6. The passage was never questioned by the learned, 
whether Jews, Idolators, or Christians, until recent 
times, though there were many motives for objecting 
to it if possible. 

7. It was quoted for eleven or twelve hundred years 
again and again by writers in different languages and 
countries, and nobody challenged it. 

8. No copy nor record of a copy, whether in the 
original or translations, exists to indicate that it was 
omitted. If any manuscript ever was written without 
it, nobody has thought it worth while to record the 
circumstances. 

Almost the oldest, if not the oldest, MS. in the 
world bearing a date, contains the disputed passage as 
an extract from Josephus. I refer to the * Theophany ' 
of Eusebius, a Syriac version of which dated A.D. 411 
is in the British Museum, where I have seen it. It 
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was translated into English by the late Dr. S. Lee, of 
Cambridge, in 1843. It has also been published in 
Syriac Dr. Lee believed the passage not to be spurious. 

The study of manuscripts and versions and various 
readings has been very much cultivated in modern 
times, but to this hour the opponents of the larger 
testimony of Josephus to Jesus Christ have discovered 
no documentary evidence in their favour. Considering 
that his works have always been the common property 
of all creeds, the circumstance ought to teach them 
something. They must do as they have done in turn 
with every book and passage in old writers bearing on 
the truth of Gospel history, — resort to fancies to sup 
port a theory, and draw conclusions in defiance of 
facts." {a) 

Havercamp, in one of the letters at the end of his 
edition of Josephus, mentions a certain writer of the 
seventeenth century, who says he saw a MS. in 
Cambridge, said to have come from the East, in which 
this passage is not to be found. No such MS. now 
exists at Cambridge, which is a strong proof that it 
never did exist there. All statements made about 
MSS. seen in libraries made by modern authors, when 
those MSS. are not and cannot be produced, should 
be received with great caution. 

The fourth century is credited with having 
produced the person who fraudulently inserted this 
passage in Josephus. But it may be asked, what 
possible motive could anyone then living, have had 
for perpetrating so nefarious a trick ? It could not be 
a desire to prove that Christ was not a myth, as no 
one in those days imagined him to be so, any notion 
to that effect being an outcome of modern thought. 
It could not be a wish to furnish evidence of Christ's 
existence outside the Gospels, as this existence was 
then not questioned j it being only in recent days that 
historic evidence such as we are giving has been 
called for. ^ 

(a) Shield of Faith, voL iv. pp. 23, 24. 
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Moreover Tacitus, the Roman historian, had 
sdready borne testimony to the fact that Christ lived. 
It could not be a desire to corroborate the Gospel 
story, as in many particulars it contradicts that story, 
for it says (i) **That Christ came to teach those that 
received the truth with pleasure. (2) That*he drew 
over to Him many of both Jews and Gentiles. (3) That 
His disciples did not forsake Him when He was 
condemned to die." 

Josephus mentions Christ in another place, tn his 
Antiquities, {a) he says, " Festus was now dead, and 
Albinus was but upon the road ; so he assembled the 
Sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them the 
brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name 
was James." The authenticity of this passage is not 
disputed. 

There is a passage in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with 
Ttypho which shows there is nothing strange in the 
Jewish historian mentioning Christ in the way he did, 
and which moreover throws a flood of light on the 
hesitation which Josephus shows as to whether Jesus 
was a mere man or not. 

Justin says, — " O Trypho, if those of your race who 
say that they believe on this Christ, compel by all 
means thosp of the Gentiles who believe on this Christ 
to live according to the law of Moses or else refuse to 
have Christian fellowship with them. These in like 

manner I do not receive For there are 

some of your race," (speaking to Trypho and his 
friends) ** who confess that He is Christ, but assert 
that He is a human being born of human beings, 
with whom I do not agree." 

Tacitus, or to give his full name Caius Cornelius' 
Tacitus, was bom a.d. 61, and became a man of 
considerable importance in the Roman Empire, for he 
was prsetor of Rome under Domitian (a.d. 95), 
and Consul in the reign of Nerva (a.d. 97). Thus 
he belongs to the last part of the first and beginning 

(a) Book XX. chap. 9, sec i. 
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of the second century. But it is as a historian of 
eminence that his fame has reached our age. He 
was the author of several historical works of which a 
great portion are extant. The only one with which 
we have now to do is that called the Annalsy written 
somewhere about a.d. 100. After giving an account 
in it of the dreadful fire which consumed a great 
portion of the city of Rome in the tenth year of Nero's 
reign (a d. 64), he says, " But neither all human help, 
nor the liberality of the Emperor, nor all the 
atonements presented to the gods, availed to abate 
the infamy he (Nero) lay under of having ordered the 
city to be set on fire; hence to suppress the rumour he 
falsely charged with the guilt, and punished with the 
most exquisite tortures, the persons commonly called 
Christians, who were hated for their enormities. 

Christus, the founder of that name, was put to death 
as a criminal by Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea, 
in the reign of Tiberius ; but the pernicious superstition 
repressed for a time, broke out again not only through 
Judea, where the mischief originated, but through the 
city of Rome also, whither flow all things horrible and 
disgraceful from all quarters as to a common receptacle 
and where they are encouraged. Accordingly those 
were first seized who confessed themselves, Christians \ 
next on their information, a vast multitude were 
convicted, not so much on the charge of burning the 
city, as of hating the human race. And in their 
deaths they were also made the subjects of sport, for 
they were covered with the hides of wild beasts, and 
worried to death by dogs, or nailed to crosses, or set 
fire to, and when day declined burnt to serve as 
nocturnal light. Nero offered his own garden for that 
spectacle, and exhibited the Circassian games, indis- 
criminately mingling with the common people in the 
habit of a charioteer, or else standing in his chariot. 
Whence a feeling of compassion arose towards the 
sufferers, though guilty and deserving to,. be made 
examples of by capital punishment, because they  
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seemed not to be cut off for the public good, but 
victims to the ferocity of one man." (d) 

It is interesting to compare with this narrative 
certain lines in the first satire of Juvenal, a contem- 
porary of Tacitus. " Describe a great scoundrel such 
as Tigellinus (one of Nero's corrupt ministers) and 
you shall suffer like those who stand burning and 
smoking with a stake fixed in the neck." iff) 

To return to the passage we have culled from 
Tacitus, it is to be noticed that it bears witness to the 
following facts — (i) That Christ was put to death as a 
criminal under Pontius Pilate. (2) That the people 
denominated Christians took their name from the 
person who had been thus ignominiously executed. 

(3) That the Christian religion originated in Judea. 

(4) That in the very country where its founder suffered 
as a criminal numbers attached themselves to the so 
called " new'superstition." (5) That a vast multitude 
of the followers of Christ were found in Rome thirty 
years after their leader, an alleged criminal of the 
despised Jewish race, had publicly paid the penalty of 
the crimes whereof he was accused. 

From whence did Tacitus get his information about 
Christ ? 

There were but four sources from which he could 
derive it, namely (i) The Roman Records, (2) 
Josephus, (3) The Gospels, (4) From the inter- 
course he had with the people when he was in Judea. 

I. The Roman records were preserved with great 
care, and every citizen was free to inspect them 
whenever, he desired. 

They are not in existence now, but it was not until 
the incursion of the barbarians they were destroyed. 
It is evident that Tacitus may have made use of these 
authoritative documents, for Justin Martyr (a.d. 149) 
addressing Antoninus Pius, the Emperor, with the 
Princes Verissinus and Lucius, and the Roman 

(a) Annals, B. xv. c. 44. 
(b) Sat 1. 155-158. 
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Senate, says : " There is a certain village in the land 
of Jud^a, distance 35 stadia from Jerusalem, in which 
Christ was born, as you can learn from the surolinent 
completed under Cyrenius, first procurator of Judea.'* 

And again, '^ Hear also in what manner it was 
predicted that our Christ should heal all kinds of 
diseases, and raise the dead. And that he did these 
things you may learn from the records of what was 
done under Pontius Pilate." Tertullian also, writing 
somewhere towards the end of the second century to 
the Roman authorities in defence of Christianity, says — 
" At the same time the meridian light was withdrawn, 
and the sun hid his orb. They who did not know 
that this had been predicted concerning Chr st thought 
it was an eclipse, the reason not comprehending this 
they denied it, although you have in your archives the 
relation of the phenomenon." Also after relating tha 
a guard had been placed over the sepulchre, and that 
at Christ's resurrection a report had been spread that 
His disciples had stolen His body, he proceeds : " All 
these things concerning Christ, Pilate, who was already 
a Christian in his own conscience, then announced to 
Tiberius Caesar." Again he declares in his treatise 
" Contra Marcion" — concerning the census of Augustus 
which the Roman archives preserve as a faithful 
witness of the Lord's nativity, So too in his work 
against the Jews are the words, •* For he was of the 
country of Bethlehem, and of the house of David, as 
among Romans she is described as Mary from whom 
Christ was born." 

Is it then not proper to assume that if Tacitus 
searched the Imperial records he would find ample 
warrant to justify him in his statements concerning 
Christ ? 

2. JosEPHUS. We have already shown that what he 
wrote about th6 Saviour was in existence when Tacitus 
penned his history, and he may have gone to the work 
of a Jewish author to learn about that Jew who had 
gained so many followers in Rome. 
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3. The Gospels, some of which were in existence 
when Tacitus wrote, may, though we do not think this 
is very probable, have given him the information of 
which he made use. 

4. From the intercourse he had with the people, 
when he was in Judea, he would thus have full 
opportunity of hearing the various things that might 
be said of Christ amongst the inhabitants thereof. 
If he got his information from this source he still 
confirms the truth of the fact that the Messiah had 
lived and died as the Gospels affirm. 

As the authenticity and genuineness of this passage 
found in Tacitus have been called in question, though 
not by any critics whose opinions in such matters are 
worthy of much consideration, it may be as well to 
quote the words of Gibbon concerning it. He says, 
" The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of 
this celebrated passage of Tacitus. The former is 
confirmed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, 
who mentioned the punishment which Nero inflicted 
upon the Christians, a sect of men who had embraced 
a new and criminal superstition." {a) 

Pliny, the younger, contemporary with Tacitus, — 
held the appointment of pro-consul of Portus and 
Bithynia. 

Within the bounds of his jurisdiction he found so 
many Christians, that he was at a loss to know how to 
deal with them. This induced him to take the advice 
of his Emperor, Trajan. Hence this far-famed letter 
which we now proceed to give in full, as translated by 
Dr. Giles, (h) 

C. Puny to the E»jperor Trajan, Health. — 

It is customary with me to refer to you, my lord, all 
matters about which I entertain a doubt. 

For who is better able either to rule my hesitation 
or instruct my ignorance ? I have never been present 

(a) VoL i, p. 543, Sec. Ed. 
(b) Heathen Rec. p. 121. 
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at the inquiries about the Christians, and therefore 
cannot say for what crime, or to what extent they are 
usually punished, or what is the nature of the inquiry 
about them. Nor have I been free from great doubts 
whether there should not be a distinction between 
ages, or how far those of a tender frame should be 
treated differently from the robust ; whether those who 
repent should not be pardoned, so that one who has 
been a Christian should not derive advantage from 
having ceased to be one ; whether the name itself of 
being a Christian should be punished, or only crimes 
attendant upon the name. 

Meanwhile I have laid down this rule in dealing 
with those who were brought before me for being 
Christians. I asked whether they were Christians ; 
if they confessed, I askeS them a second and a third 
time, ' threatening them with punishment ; if they 
persevered, I ordered them to be led off, for I had no 
doubt in my mind, that "whatever it might be which 
they acknowledge, obduracy and inflexible obstinacy 
at all events should be punished. 

There were others guilty of like folly, whom I set 
aside to be sent to Rome, because they were Roman 
citizens.. 

In the next place, when this crime began, as usual, 
gradually to spread, it showed itself in a variety of 
ways. An indictment was set forth without any 
author, containing the names of many who denied 
that' they were Christians or ever had been ; and when 
I set the example, they called on the gods, and made 
offerings of frankincense and wine to your image, 
which I, for this purpose, had ordered to be brought 
out together'with the images of the gods ; moreover 
they cursed Christ ; none of which acts can be extorted 
from those who are really Christians. I consequently 
gave orders that they should be discharged. Again ; 
others, who had been informed against, said they were 
Christians and afterwards denied it ; that they had 
been so once, but had ceased to be so, some three 
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years ago, some longer than that, and some even twenty 
years before ; all of them worshipped your image and 
the statues of the gods : they also cursed Christ. 

But they asserted that this was the sum total of their 
crime or error, whichever it may be called, that they 
were used to come together on a stated day before it 
was light and to sing in turn among themselves, a hymn 
to Christ, as to a god, and to bind themselves by an 
oath, not to do anything wicked, but that they would 
not commit theft, robbery, or adultery, nor break their 
word, nor deny that anything had been entrusted to 
them when called upon to restore it. After this they 
said that it was their custom to separate, and again to 
meet together to take their meals, which were in 
common and of a harmless nature ; but that th^y had 
ceased even to do this since the proclamation which I 
issued according to your commands, forbidding such 
meetings to be held. 

I therefore deemed it the more necessary to inquire 
of two servant maids, who were said to be attendants 
[Deaconesses ?] what was the real truth, and to apply 
the torture. But I found it was nothing but a bad and 
excessive superstition, and I consequently adjourned 
the inquiry, and consult you upon the subject. 

For it seemed to me to be a matter on which it 
was desirable to take advice, in consequence of the 
number of those who are in danger. For there are 
many of every age, of every rank, and even of both 
sexes, who are invited to incur 'the danger, and i^ill 
still be invited. For the infection of this superstition 
has spread through not only cities, but also villages and 
the country ; though it seems possible to check and 
remedy it. At all events it is evident that the 
temples, which have been almost deserted, have begun 
to be frequented, and the sacred solemnities^ which 
had been intermitted are revived, and victims are sold 
everywhere, though formerly it was difficult to find a 
buyer. It is therefore easy to believe, what a number 
of persons may be corrected, if the door of repentance 
be left open." 
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Trajan replied to this letter from Pliny in the 
following terms. 

Trajan to Pliny. Health. — 

"You have acted very properly, my secundus, in 
inquiring into the case of those who were brought 
before you for being Christians. 

For it is impossible to lay down any universal rule 
bearing a set form. 

The Christians are not to be sought out ; but if 
they are brought up and convicted, they must be 
punished ; yet in such a way that, if any one denies 
he is a Christian, and proves what he says by some 
deed, such as making offerings to our deities, though 
he may be open to suspicion about the past, yet he 
should be pardoned in consequence of his repentance. 
But indictments put forth anonymously cannot be 
admitted in the case of any crime. For this would be 
a most dangerous precedent, and wholly incompatible 
with the age in which we live." 

Suetonius belongs to the same age as Pliny, with 
whom, indeed, he was on terms of friendship. He 
wrote a number of books, of which the only one that 
concerns us is the Lives of the Twelve Caesars. In it 
is the following passage: ** He expelled from Rome the 
Jews who werie continually making disturbances, 
having Chrestus for their instigator." («) Some dispute 
whether there is here really a reference to the Christ, 
because the name is spelt with an ** e '' instead of an 
** i" But that this was a common mistake among the 
heathen is evident from the fact that TertuUian in his 
Apology (V) thus complains of it : "The name [Chris- 
tian] is wrongly pronounced by you Chrestianus ;" and 
Justin Martyr makes use of the blunder as if it were a 
complimentary pun on the true name, for the Greek 
word Chrestus means "a good man," and there is 
little question that those opponents who knew they 
were wrong in this naming, gave him the designation 

(a) Claudius, chap. 25. 
{h) First Apology 5, chap. 3. 
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as a scoff upon those who held him in such profound 
veneration. 

There is another passage in Suetonius, in which, 
referring to the circumstances which Tacitus relates of 
the cruel persecutions under Nero, he says, "The 
Christians, a race of men of a new and baneful 
superstition " (a) 

Adrian, or Hadrian, who was Emperor of Rome 
for twenty years and eleven months, succeeded 
Trajan on the imperial throne (a.d. ?). Vospicus, 
who flourished about a.d. 300, or one hundred and 
fifty years after Adrian, credits him with a letter, said 
to be contained in a book of Plegon, the Emperor's 
freedman. If this letter be genuine, of which there 
may be reasonable doubts, it would be difficult to 
characterize too strongly the ignorance or malicious- 
ness which its perversions of the truth display. In 
spite, however, of its stupid or wicked misstat;^ments, it 
makes plain that about a.d. 130 there were, or at the 
beginning of the fourth century it was believed there 
were, a large number of the followers of Christ, for it 
contains these words: " The worshippers of Serapisare 
Christians, and they are devoted to Serapis, who call 
themselves Christ's bishops. There is no ruler of the 
Jewish Synagogue, no Samaritan, no Presbyter of the 
Christians who is not a njathematician, a soothsayer, 
an anointer " — />., a bath-attender or a trainer of 
athletes. " Even the patriarch if he should come to 
Egypt would be required by some to worship Serapis, 
by some others Christ." 

LuciAN was born at Samosata, in Syria, in the reign, 
as there is every reason to believe, of Adrian, and 
may therefore be held to have flourished during the 
age of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Arelius Antoninus. He was a voluminous writer, and 
there are now extant a large number of satirical 
dialogues with which he is credited, though not in 
every case with justice. Some have spoken of him as 

(a) Nero, 16. 
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an apostate from Christianity, but of this there is no 
proof. In his writings he undoubtedly displays a 
scoffing spirit against every form of religious faith, but 
they contain this testimony respecting Christians : 
" They still worship that great man who was crucified 
in Palestine, because he introduced this new worship 
into life.'' {a) 

Celsus wrote a treatise against Christianity, called 
**The True Word," to which Origen gave an elaborate 
reply, though he had no certain knowledge who Celsus 
really was. He tells us that there were two Epicurean 
philosophers of that name, one of whom lived in the 
time of Nero, the other in the reign of Adrian, and 
subsequently. To the latter he thinks is probably due 
the book which he undertook to refute. If his 
surmise be correct, this man was a contemporary of 
Lucian, and the same to whom he dedicated his 
Pseudomantis, Whatever question there may be as to 
who this Celsus was, there can be no doubt that he 
was a very determined enemy of the Christian Faith. 
The work he wrote in opposition to the object of his 
dislike is now lost. All we know of it is from the 
many and full extracts from it which are preserved in 
the pages of Origen. The following is one of the 
many declarations about Christ made by this his bitter 
foe as given in Origen's work ^^ Against CelsusP ** It is 
but a few years, says Celsus, since he (Jesus) delivered 
this doctrine, who is now reckoned by the Christians 
to be the Son of God." (U) After this he brings in his 
Jew arguing against Jesus in this manner. 

First that he pretended he was born of a virgin, 
then he reproacheth him with his birth in a Jewish 
village, and of a poor woman of that country, who 
subsisted by the labour of her hands. And he says, 
she was put away by her husband, who was a carpenter 
by trade, he having found that she was guilty of 
adultery. Then he says that having been* turned out 
of doors by her husband, she wandered about in a 

(a) De Morte Peregrin. 
{])) Against Celsus, B. I. Sec. 26. 
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shameful manner, till she had brought forth Jesus in 
an obscure place, and that he, being in want, served 
in Egypt for a livelihood, and having there learned 
some charms, such as the Egyptians are fond of, he 
returned home, and then valuing himself upon these 
charms, he set up himself for a god." {a) 

"After these things," says Origen, "the Jew in 
Celsus, instead of the Magians of the Gospels, say, 
it was given out by Jesus that Chaldeans were moved 
at the time of his birth, to come and worship him as 
a god, when he was but a little child, and that this 
was told to Herod the Tetrarch, who issued an order 
to have all killed, who had been born there about 
that time, intending to kill him with the rest, lest if be 
lived to mature age, he should take the government." 
ip) Afterwards the Jew in Celsus, addresses Jesus 
and says, " What occasion had you when an infant to 
be carried into Egypt, lest you should be killed ? A 
god has no reason to be afraid of death. And now 
an angel comes from heaven to direct you and your 
relatives to flee into Egypt, lest you should be taken 
up and put to death; as if the great God who had 
already sent two angels on your account, could not 
have preserved you his own son in safety at home." (^r) 
** But if he (Herod) was afraid, that when you came 
of age you should reign in his stead how came it to 
pass, that when you really were of age you did not 
reign ? The Son of God wanders about skulking 
from place to place as if he was a beggar.*' {d) 

"But" says Origen, '*that it may not be suspected, 
that we pass by any chapters because we have no 
answer at hand, I have thought it best, according to 
my ability, to confute everything proposed by him ; 
not so much preserving the natural order of things, 
but the order which he himself has taken. Let us 
therefore see what he says denying that the Holy 

(a) B, I. Sec. 28. 
[p) B. I. Sec. 58. 
[c) B. I. Sec. 66. 
(d) Book I. Sec. 61. 
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Ghost was seen by our Saviour in the shape of a dove. 
It is the Jew who still goes on addressing himself to 
him, whom we own for our Lord. 

**You say that when you were washed by John, 
there alighted on you the appearance of a bird" The 
Jew adds : What credible witness has said that he 
saw this? or who heard the voice from heaven^ 
declaring you to be the Son of God, excepting yourself^ 
and if you are to be credited, one other of these, who 
have been punished like yoursel£*' {a\ ** Celsus, 
knowing well what great works may be alleged to have 
been done by Jesus, pretends to grant that the things 
related of him are true, such as healing diseases, 
raising the dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, 
of which likewise large fragments were left, and 
whatever other things his disciples who, as he thinks 
delighted in strange things, have written, and then 
adds, " Well then let us gram thai all these things 
were done by you." After which he refers to the 
tricks of Egyptians and other impostors, and he asks 
this question, " Because they do such things must we 
therefore esteem them to be the sons of God ? or must 
we- not rather say that these are tricks of wicked and 
miserable men ? " {b) In reference to Christ's death 
he says, " Why did he not now at last (when he was 
condemned if not before) deliver himself from this 
emergency, and do justice upon them who reviled 
both him and his Father ;'* {c) and again, "If he thought 
fit to undergo such things, and if in obedience to the 
Father he suffered death ; it is apparent they could 
not be painful and grievous to him, he being a God 
and consenting to them, why then does he lament, 
and bewail, and pray that the fear of destruction may 
be removed, saying to this purpose, " O Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass away." (d) 

But time tells us we must forbear giving any more 

(a) B. I. Sec. 61. 
\bS B. I. Sec. 68. 
(f) B. II. Sec. 75. 
(flf) B. II. Sec. 23, 2r 
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quotations from Celsus. The passages we have quoted, 
show that although he grossly misrepresented the life 
of Christ, he had a thorough knowledge of the book in 
which that life had been set forth ; nor can it fail to 
strike those who are acquainted with the cavils of the 
Anti-Christians, that the falsities of this ancient 
Epicurean are reiterated by them as if they had not 
been repeatedly fully met and answered. 

It is interesting to observe that the utterances of the 
Jew introduced by Celsus are exactly such as might 
be expected t;o come from such an enemy. These 
are contained in the Mishna, which dates from the 
latter part of the second century. Indeed the things 
which Celsus puts into the mouth jof the Jew are mild 
in comparison with those against Jesus in the 
collection of Jewish traditions, with comments thereon 
compiled by the Rabbi Judah. 

How full of venomous falsehood these are can be 
judged from the following specimens : — It is said, 
** When Jaunay the King slew the Rabbins, 'R. Joshua 
Bru. Perachcah and Jesus went into Alexandria in 
Egypt. Simeon Bru Shelah sent thither, speaking 
thus, " From me Jerusalem, the holy city, to thee O 
Alexandria and Egypt, my sister health, my husband 
■dwells with thee, while I in the meantime sit alone. 
Therefore he rose up and went. And a little time 
after he brought forth a hundred trumpets and 
anathematized,-^which is explained by what has been 
said a little before, — R. Bru Perachial thrust away 
Jesus with both his hands." {a) 

The reason why these enemies of our Lord thus 
fabricated the story of his sojourn in Egypt in the 
maturity of his manhood is, that they might, account 
for his miraculous power, for it is said of him under the 
name of Bru Latda, which is often given him in this 
work, "Did not Bru, />., the son of Latda bring 
enchantments out of Egypt in the cutting which was 
in his flesh." {b) Of Christ's death we have the 

I— -■ 1 - — - I I - rm - I  

(a) Lard« Cred. Jew, and Heath Test, chap 5. 
(^) Ibid, chap. 5, sec. 2. 
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following : '* These things are delivered in Sanhedrim 
of one guilty of stoning. If there be no defence found 
for him, they lead him out to be stoned, and a crier 
went before him saying aloud thus : N. N. comes out 
to be stoned because he has done so and so. The 
witnesses against him are N. N. Whosoever can 
bring anything in his defence let him come forth and 
produce it." • On this the Gemara of Babylon, the 
tradition is that on the evening of the passover Jesus 
was hanged, and that a crier went before him for forty 
days making this proclamation ; This man comes forth 
to be stoned, because he dealt in sorceries, and 
persuaded and seduced Israel. Whosoever knows 
any defence for him let him come forth and produce 
it. But no defence could be found, therefore they 
hanged hijp on the evening of the passover. Ulla 
said his Case seemed not to admit of any defence, 
since he was a seducer, and of such God has said 
** Thou shalt not spare him nor conceal him." (Duet. 

13 ) («) 

Again the Mishna on its comments on Duet, xiii., 
*'So they did to Bru (the son of) Stada in Lud, and 
hanged him on the evening of the passover. Rabbi 
Chasda : The son of Stada — she was Mary the planter 
of woman's hair; as we say in Pompedita she 
departed from her husband. In the gloss it is said 
she was so called because she transgressed the laws of 
chastity." (p) 

Galen, a celebrated physician, who flourished 
during the latter half of the second century, was 
known to and much thought of by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, mentions Christ twice. Once when 
finding fault with Archigenes, for not demonstrating 
but only giving probable reasons for some things he 
states, says, " We seem rather to be in a school of 
Moses or Christ, where we must receive laws without 

(a) Ibid, chap. 5, sec. 3, part 5. 
{J)) Ibid, chap. 6, sec. 5. 
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any reason assigned^ and that in a point where 
demonstration ought not to be omitted.*' (a) And 
again, ** It is easier to convince the disciples of Moses 
and Christ, than physicians and philosophers, who are 
addicted to particular serts." (p) 

Porphyry, a native of Tyre, descended from honor- 
able ancestors. His name was originally Malech, the 
Syraic for king, hence he was sometimes called by the 
Greek synonym Basileris. Longinus, under whom he 
studied, is credited with having first named him 
Porphyry, the Greek for purple, the usual royal colour. 
He was born a.d. 233, and so flourished in the latter 
half of the third century. 

He wrote a work in fifteen books against the Chris- 
tians. Only fragments of this writing remain to us, 
scattered through the pages of various authors, and 
the elaborate replies which were given to it by 
Methodius, Eusebius, and Appolinarius are also lost. 
From what remain to us of his dissertations it is plain 
that though an enemy to he was well acquainted with 
the gospels. Jerome in his comment on Matt. iii. 3 
says, ** Porphyry compares this place with the beginning 
of St. Mark's Gospel in which it is written, *the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God as it is written in the prophets ; behold I send 
my messenger before my face, which shall prepare thy 
way before thee. The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
His paths straight * For since this quotation is com- 
posed out of Malachi and Isaiah, he asks how it comes 
to pass that it is all said to be taken from Isaiah." (a) 

He like Celsus did not dare to deny that Christ 
worked miracles, for when Jerome is replying to 
Vigilantines about belief in the miracles credited to the 
martyrs and others, he says, ** Unless after the manner 
of the Gentiles, and impious Porphyry and Eunomeus, 
you pretend that these are only artifices of demons, 

(a) De diflFer Pul. B. ii. 
(6) Ibid, B. iii 
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and that the daemons do not complain, but only feign 
themselves to be tormented." ip) 

Throphylact, in his commentary on the first chapter 
of St. John, says— ** So that the sophism of that 
Gentile writer, Porphyry, falls to the ground. He, 
endeavouring to overthrow the Gospel makes use of 
these divisions, "If the Son of God be tlie word he 
must be either outward word or inward word. But 
he is neither this nor that. Therefore he is not the 
word/' 

But time tells us we must cease these quotations 
from Porphyry, he is the last of the heathen witnesses 
to the Gospel history we have to produce, for with him 
we have reached the time when the Roman world 
acknowledged that Christ lived, died, and rose again. 
We have given the testimony only of such Jews and 
Heathens as continued unconvinced of the truth of 
Christianity; but let it be remembered there is the 
evidence, far weightier in every way, of that vast 
multitude who were so persuaded that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Saviour of the World, that, in spite of the 
pains and penalties following on such an act, they 
openly avowed themselves his followers. 

(a) Lardner Cred. Test, of Ancient Heathen. Ch. xxxvii. 

par. vi. sec 8. 
{h) Ibid, ch. xxxvii., par 6, sec. 9. 
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LECTURE III. 

HE Christian Church has always accepted the 
Kew Testament Scriptures as the authoritative 
records — of the life, words, and works of Jesus 
Christ — as well as of the faith and labour of the 
Apostles. 

These writings have, as historical documents, been 
exposed to the fire of adverse criticism, by rationalists 
who admit that there are certain portions of them 
which are the veritable productions of the men to 
whom they are ascribed \ these are the Gospel of St. 
Mark, the narrative of the discourses in St. Matthew, 
the two treatises of St. Luke — his Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles — the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle to the Church at Rome, and the Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

It is also satisfactory that one by one these opposing 
critics have been compelled to acknowledge the general 
Epistles of St. Paul, the first of Peter, and last, but not 
least, the Gospel of St. John, as authentic records. 

Thus the results of the most searching investigation 
by friend and foe prove the Christian Faith to be 
built upon an indestructible foundation of historic 
truth. 

It is, however, our purpose to bring forward, in the 
order in which they lived, a multitude of witnesses in 
evidence that what we now believe concerning Jesus 
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Christ, was believed by a host of all orders and con- 
ditions of men, living in divers places, and extending 
in an unbroTcen series, from the days of the Apostles 
down to the time when faith in the Qospel history 
became the basis of the religion of the civilized world. 
In these testimonies every one may see the kind and 
abundance of evidence on which the truth of the 
Gospels rest. 

I. Barnabas was the author of the Greek Epistle, 
concerning which there is a dispute whether it is to be 
ranked with the earliest Christian writings. . The 
weight of evidence seems to be with those who hold 
that it dates from shortly after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, a.i>. 71 or 72. 

Respecting its authorship, it appears more than 
probable that Clement of Alexandria, Origen and 
Jerome erred in ascribing it to that " good man full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith " spoken of hi Acts of 
Apostles (c. II, 12), who was the companion of St. 
Paul in his 'mission to the Gentiles. The whole tenor 
of the Epistle indicates rather that it was not written 
by a Jew, much less by a Levite, as the Barnabas of 
the Acts was. Whoever the author of this interesting 
document may have been, he was unquestionably an 
earnest believer in Jesus Christ, and spake of those 
things whereof he had personal knowledge. 

The Epistle was written in Greek, but only the first 
four chapters and part of the fifth which existed in a 
Latin translation have been known to us, until lately, 
-when a Greek version containing the whole was found 
in the Sinaitic Codex. 

The first words of this letter are, " Hail, sons and 
•daughters of our Lord Jesus Christ, who loved us in 
.peace ; " and frequently it speaks of Him as the ** Son 
of God, the Lord of the world," while the command 
is put upon believers, ** Thou shalt love Him who 
made thee, thou shalt glorify Him who ransomed thee 
from death;" it also affirms that "Christ rose from 
the dead, and after having manifested Himself He 
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went up into the heavens." {a) It further states that 
Jesus Christ chose the Apostles, {h) makes frequent 
mention of His death, and that He " died on account 
of our sins, (c) and that His wound might give us 
life.'* (d) 

2. The Author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
claims to be a disciple of the Apostles, and undoubtedly 
belonged to the age in which they lived ; though we 
can do no more than conjecture who . he was. The 
Epistle is addressed to an inquiring heathen of rank, 
is classical in its style and truly apostolic in its senti- 
ments ; containinjy amongst many testimonies to the 
life and work of Christ, the following : " But the 
Almighty and All-creating and Invisible God, Himself 
from heaven inaugurated amongst men the truth and 
the holy and inconceivable Word, and fixed it firmly 
in their hearts, not sending it to men as one might 
fancy by some subordinate, either an angel or a prince 
. . but the Framer and Architect of all 
things . , - • Him He sent to us. Then if so, 
it must have been as some of the sons of men would 
argue to tyrannise, to affright, to strike down in dread \ 
Not so, but in gentleness, in meekness ! As a king 
sending his son, a king, He sent Him ! He sent Him 
as God ! He sent Him as to men ! As one who saves 
He sent Him. As persuading, not compelling. For 
there is no compulsion with God ! He sent Him to 
invite, not to drive ! He sent Him as loving, not as 
judging ! For He will send Him to be our judge, and 
who may abide His coming ? Do you not see those cast 
to the beasts that they may deny the Lord, and yet 
unconquered?" {d) 

3. Clement of Rome, all ancient authorities agree, 
was he who was ranked by Paul among his ** fellow- 
labourers, whose names are in the book of life" 
(Phil, iv, 3). He was bishop of the Church at Rome 
in the latter part of the first century. He seems to- 

(a) c. 5. {b) c. 7. (f) cc, 7, 12. 
{d) Chap. 7. 
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have resigned this office about the year a.d. 77., and 
died a martyr to the Faith in the third year of the 
reign of Trajan, i,e.^ a.d. 100. He was thus even at 
his death much nearer to the time of the ministry of 
Christ than we are to the reign of the first Napoleon. 
Many writings have been ascribed to him which are 
undoubtedly spurious. 

There is, however, extant an Epistle to the Church 
at Corinth which is allowed by all competent authori- 
ties to be undoubtedly genuine and authentic. This 
Epistle, while it confirms the Gospels in many things* 
they relate concerning our Lord, contradicts them in 
no single instance. The testimony of Clement is 
important since it is that of a man who, as Jenarus 
says, **had seen the blessed Apostles and conversed 
with them; who had the preaching of the Apostles 
still sounding in his ears, and their traditions before 
his eyes.*' 

4. Hermas wrote certain allegorical books, called 
the Shepherd. Whoever this man may have been, 
whether or no he was the person mentioned by St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi, 14), the books ascribed to him date beyond 
question about the middle of the first century, and 
were written, as they purport to b.e, during the lifetime 
of Clement. In the Shepherd, amid much that is 
fanciful in the way of putting the truth, there is ample 
testimony to the facts upon which the Christian Faith 
is founded. 

5. Ignatius was the bishop of Antioch — the city 
in which the followers of Jesus were first called 
Christians — about thirty-seven years after the close of 
our Lord's ministry on earth. He died a martyr to 
the Faith of Jesus Christ, although we do not know 
the exact date when he suffered. Many writings have 
been ascribed to him which are undoubtedly spurious ; 
but in the three epistles, which are admitted to be 
genuine and authentic by all competent authorities, we 
have ample testimony to the truth of the Gospel story. 

Indeed, had we no writings from the hands of this 
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father, the fact that he sealed his belief in Jesus Christ 
by his blood, is sufficient proof that he, who had ample 
means of knowing whether these things were so, was 
assured that Christ did live, die, and rise from the 
dead. 

6. PoLYCARP, of whom Kenarus says — ** I can tell 
the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, 
and the manner of his life and the forin of his person, 
and the discourses he made to the people, and how he 
related his conversation with John, and others who 
had seen the Lord, and how he related their sayings 
and what he had heard concerning the Lord, both 
concerning His miracles and His doctrine, as he had 
received them from the eye witnesses of the word of 
life ; all which Polycarp related agreeable to the 
Scriptures." {a) 

Eusebius states that Polycarp was appointed bishop 
of the Church at Smyrna by the eye-witnesses and 
Apostles of our Lord ; and won the martyr's crown 
somewhere about the middle of the second century, 
after having, as he himself says, served Christ for 
eighty- six years. Of his many writings the only one 
now extant is a short letter to the Philippians, in which 
he bears valuable evidence respecting the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

These five witnesses are called the Apostolic 
Fathers, because they had all had converse with some 
of the Apostles. 

Only certain short portions of their writings are now 
extant, but none can fail to see that these, on account 
of their antiquity and the favourable circumstances of 
the writers to know the truth of what they affirm, have 
an inestimable value. 

We now proceed to introduce the testimony of other 
witnesses. The first we produce is — 

7. Papias, who, as Irenaeus tells us, was **an 
ancient man," a hearer of St. John and the companion 

. (a) In a letter to Florinus which is not extant, but of which 
Eusebius has preserved a fragment. Book 5, c. ao. 
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of Polycarp, flourished about the beginning of the second 
century, and held the office of bishop of Hierapolis. 
He wrote a volucninous work called An Explanation 
of the Words of our Lor d^ of which only a few fragments 
in the shape of extracts now remain. These, however, 
fully confirm the leading truths of the Evangelical 
history, 

8. QuADR ATUS flourishedin the early part of the second 
century, and was the first of a long series of Christian 
Apologists. He addressed a defence of his Faith to the 
Emperor Hadrian, which, though now lost, was extant 
in'the days of Eusebius, by whom it is characterized 
as *• containing evident marks of ability and of the true 
Apostolical doctrine." The following valuable extract 
from this work is given by Eusebius, " The works of 
our Saviour were always conspicuous, for they were 
real ; both the healed and those that were raised from 
the dead, were seen not only when they were healed 
or raised, but for a long time afterwards ; not only 
while he dwelt on this earth, but also after his 
departure, and for a good while after it ; inasmuch that 
some of them have reached to our own times." (a) 

9. Aristides is more than once mentioned by 
Eusebius in connection with Quadratus. The 
Ecclesiastical historian says of him, that he, "a 
faithful man of our religion, left an apology for our 
faith, as Quadratus did, addressed to Hadrian," 
which he tells us was then extant, although it is now 
entirely lost. This is to be the more regretted, since 
we have the testimony of Jerome that it was a 
monument with the learned of the ingenuity of its 
author, who previous to his conversion had been " a 
most eloquent Athenian philosopher.'' (b) 

10. Agrippa Castor, who flourished about a.d. 
132, was, according to Eusebius, "a most eminent 
writer of that time," who confuted the heresies of 
Basilides. 



{a) Euseb. Hist. Book 4, c. 3. 
(b) De, V. I. c. 20. 
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Nothing remains to us of his writings beyond a 
single short quotation. 

11. Aristo was a converted Jew of Pella, in 
Palestine, who lived about the middle of the second 
century. 

He is generally accredited with being the author of 
a dialogue entitled, A Dispute of Papiscus and Jason, 
which does not now exist, but of which Origen, in 
reply to the contemptuous way in which Celsus had 
spoken of it, says, ** Whoever will read that little book 
without prejudice will find it not worthy of hate or 
laughter ; in which a Christian is introduced arguing 
with a Jew from the Jewish Scriptures, and showing 
that the prophecies concerning the Messiah agree to 
Jesus, although the adversary strenuously maintained 
his point against him." (a) 

1 2. Justin Martyr was born at the commencement 
of the second century at Flavia Neapolis, anciently 
called Lichein, in Samaria. He, while yet young, 
showed an ardent love of truth, and in its pursuit 
studied philosophy, first under a Stoic, next under a 
Peripatetic, then a Pythagorean, and lastly a Platonic 
He was more enamoured with the Platonian than with 
any other system, and so continued until he became 
a Christian, which took place about ad. 132, when he 
was thirty years of age. 

The conversion of such a man is evidence of the 
weightiest kind of the truth of the great facts upon 
which Christianity is based. After he became a 
Christian he went to live at Rome, at the beginning 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius, to which Emperor he 
addressed an apology for the faith he professed, in the 
year of our Lord 140. The whole of this work is still 
extant except the conclusion. Having gone to sojourn 
for a while in Asia, he met with a Jew, named Trypho, 
with whom he had a controversy on the truth of 
Christianity. 

(a) Lardner's Cred., vol. 2, p. 310, Ed. 1829, or part 2, chap" 

28, sec. 4. 
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This he afterwards published, and, with the exception 
of the beginning of the second part, it is now in 
existence. The date of this work may be given as 
A.D. 165. He addressed a second Apology to Marcus 
Antoninus, to Lucius Verus, and to the senate and 
people of Rome. The beginning of this work has 
been lost. This "admirable man," as Tatian calls 
him, suffered martyrdom a.d. 163. 

Of his testimony to the truth of the Evangelical 
history, it is sufficient to say that from those writings 
of his which we now possess we might compile a life 
of Christ which would embrace every particular which 
is contained in the Gospels. 

13. DiONYSius was bishop of the Church at Corinth, 
and flourished towards the latter part of the second 
century, about a.d. 170. He wrote several Epistles, 
which, by Eusebius, are called Catholic, inasmuch as 
they were addressed to divers churches. Only a few 
fragments of these writings are preserved to us. These 
bear ample witness to his faith in the Evangelical 
history. Thus, of his letter to the Athenians, Eusebius 
says, ** It is exhortatory to the faith and a conversation 
according to the gospel." (a) 

14. Tatian delivered an oration against the Gentiles, 
in which he says that he was an Assyrian, and was 
converted from heathenism to Christianity by reading 
the Old Testament and pondering on the corruptions 
and absurdities of Gentilism. He was a great traveller, 
and ultimately came to Rome. He was acquainted 
with Justin Martyr, and until that good man was killed 
(a.d. 165) was much attached to him. After Justin's 
death 'his faith was corrupted by many and strange 
fancies j and he is credited with being the founder of 
the heretic sect of the Euchratites. That he was a 
believer in the truth of the Gospels is evidenced by 
his having written a harmony of them, which he called 
** DiA Jesseron," *' Of the Four. Of this work 
Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, tells us ip) 

(rt) Eusebius I. iv. c. 23. 
(^) Horret. Fab. 1. I. cap. 2C. 
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that it left out the genealogies and everything that 
shows the Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. 

15. Hegesippus was a converted Jew, was born 
about the beginning of the second century, and died 
in the reign of Corumodus, towards the latter part of 
the century, "He wrote," says Eusebius, {a) "a 
faithful account of the Apostolic preaching in a very 
plain style. Christ and Him crucified was the central 
topic of his preaching. 

16. Melito. His piety and labours, according to 
Tertullian, as Jerome tells us, caused him to be 
esteemed a prophet by many Christians- {b) He was 
bishop of the Church at Sardis. Between the years of 
our Lord 175 and 177, he presented an Apology for 
the Christian Faith to Marcus Antoninus ; and 
although there are only a few fragments of his 
voluminous writings extant, in the shape of extracts in 
Eusebius, we are assured that his testimony to the 
evangelic story was strong, as is shown in the title of 
one of his works, which was, " Of Tfuth^ and ofFaith^ 
and the Generation of Jesus Christ'^ (c) 

He was an Asiatic Greek, born it would seem of 
Christian parents, and was from an early age intimate 
with Polycarp, in whose company he went to Rome 
about A.D. 157 ; from thence he travelled into Gaul, 
and settled at Lyons ; and he ultimately became the 
bishop of the church in that city. Tertullian tells us 
that he was one of the most important writers of the 
Christian Church, and was a " diligent inquirer of all 
sorts of opinions." {d) Somewhere towards the end 
of the -second century, probably between a.d. 1.70 
and 180, he wrote five books against heiesies, the 
Latin version of which is extant. In the third of these 
books {e) occurs the following passage : — " For we have 

(a) Eus. I. iv. ch. 22. 

{])) Lardner's Cred. Part 2, c. 15 

[c) Euseb. 1. iv. c. 26. 

[d) Contra Valentin, c 5. 

{e\ Adv. Haer. Book iii. c 1. 
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not received the knowledge of the way of our salvation 
from any others but those by whom the gdspel has 
been brought to us ; which Gospel they first preached 
and afterwards committed to writing by the will of 
God, that it might be for time to come the foundation 
and pillar of our faith. For after that our Lord 
rose from the dead, and they were endued from 
above with the power of the Holy Ghost coming 
down upon them, they received a perfect knowledge 
of all things. They went forth to all the ends of 
the eartli, declaring to men the blessing of heavenly 
peace, having all of them and everyone alike the 
gospel of God.'' After mentioning Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John as the writers of the several Gospel 
narratives, he proceeds, " And all these have declared 
to us that there is one God, the Maker of heaven 
and earth, declared by the law and the prophets, 
and one Christ, the Son of God ; and he who does not 
assent to them despiseth them who knew the mind of 
the Lord, and he despiseth likewise the Father, and is 
self-condemned, resisting and opposing his own salva- 
tion, as all heretics do." 

This is important testimony, coming as it does from 
the friend of Polycarp, who was the friend of the 
apostle whom Jesus loved. This father w^as born early 
in the second century, and died about the year 202. 

17. Athenagoras wrote in elegant Attic Greek, an 
apology for the Christian Faith, now extant, which he 
delivered either to Antoninus Pius, or to Marcus 
Antoninus. He also was a witness for Christ during 
the latter part of the second century. 

18. Theophilus was a heathen convert to Chris- 
tianity, who attained to the bishopric of Antioch, a.d. 
168. 

He was well instructed in the learning of the Greeks, 
and there still remain three books written by him in 
defence of Christianity, in reply to the attacks upon it 
of a certain erudite and thoughtful heathen, named 
Autolycus. His acceptance and defence of Christianity 
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show that he was fully persuaded of the truth of the 
Gospel story. 

19. PLANTiENUs flourished towards the end of the 
second century. He appears to have been a Stoic 
philosopher, converted to the Christian Faith ; though 
some think that he was a Jew. In the first year of the 
Emperor Corumodus, he presided over the school of 
the faithful at Alexandria, and was a " man highly 
celebrated on account of his learning." {a) 

It is said that he showed such ardour ot affection 
for the divine word, as to be nominated preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ to the nations of the East."(^) 

20. Clement 01 Alexandria, flourished during 
the latter half of the second century and the beginning 
of the third. 

He was originally a heathen philosopher. After his 
conversion he tcavelled in Greece, Italy, Palestine and 
Egypt, and finally took up his abode in Alexandria, 
where he ultimately succeeded Plantaenus, by whom 
he had himself been instructed in the faith, as the 
president of the school of catechumens. He was a 
man of vast learning, great ability, and sincere piety, 
as is evident from the works of his which are still 
extant. In the first book of his Llomata he tells us 
that of " the blessed and truly worthy men " he had 
had the happiness to hear, one taught in Greece, 
another in Italy, and two more in the East. " But," 
he continues, the last whom I met was the first in 
merit (Plantaenus). After a long search I found him 
hid in Egypt, and in him I acquiesced. He was indeed 
a Sicilian bee, who gathered the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, and filled the minds of his 
hearers with sincere knowledge. These men . . • 

" having preserved 

the true traditions of the holy apostles Peter, James, 
John and Paul, as from father to son (though few are 
like their fathers) have lived by the blessing of God to 

{a) Euseb. His., Ec. 1, v. cap. 9. 
{b) Ibid. 
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our time to lodge in our minds the seeds of the ancient 
and apostolic doctrine." 

21. Tertullian was the first of the Latin fathers. 
He belongs to the latter part of the^ second, and early 
part of the third century. Carthage was his birthplace^ 
his father having been stationed in that city as pro- 
consular centurion. It is very probable that in early 
life he was a heathen, though of this there is na 
certainty. There can, however, be no question that he 
was not only well versed in Roman law, but thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek and Roman literature of every 
kind. He wrote a great number of books, a good 
many of which are extant. In his latter days he fell 
iiito the errors of Montainism. From this man, who, 
from his high character, great learning, and power ta 
speak with knowledge concerning the things whereof 
he testifies is a valuable witness, we can gather many 
important statements, but must content ourselves with 
one or two. In his master-piece. The Apology {a) are 
these words, " Some among you are changed from 
what they were and are become Christians, as soon as 
they learn what our religion really is. They begin to hate 
what they were, lo profess the opinions they hated and 
to swell our numbers. Our enemies exclaim that the 
whole state is overrun with us ; they lament that it is. 
a great calamity that Christians are found in the 
country, in the cities, in the islands ; that persons of 
both sexes and of all ages and stations and dignities- 
come over to that name ; but yet not even this fact is 
suflScient to rouse their minds to imagine there is any- 
latent good in Christianity." Again in the same work, 
when speaking of the Jews denying the divinity of our 
Saviour, he says it naturally followed that ** they should 
regard Him as a magician ; they had no other alterna- 
tive when they witnessed his preternatural powers, how 
he cast out devils by a word, gave sight to the blind, 
cleansed lepers, restored the palsied, raised the dead 
to life, ruled the elements and walked upon the sea.'*^ 

(a) c.l. 
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" At his crucifixion," he goes on to say, " he 
voluntarily gave up the Ghost, while at the same time 
the mid-day was deprived of the light of the sun. 
Some who were ignorant that this also was predicted 
of Christ, thought doubtless that it was a natural 
•eclipse ; and when they could not account for it (the 
moon being full) they denied the fact although it is 
related in their own annals." In relating the story of 
the resurrection and ascension in this apology he makes 
the following important statement, •* Pilate sent a full 
account of all these transactions to Tiberius Csesar ; 
while the disciples confirmed the truth of all they had 
seen, with their sufferings and blood." 

All the witnesses we have here cited, from Papias 
to Tertullian, inclusive, lived during the second 
-CENTURY of the Christian era. Several others flourished 
•during this epoch of whom we can do little more than 
nmake mention. There are Lotor, ninth bishop of 
Rome ; Pinytus, bishop of Guossus, in Crete ; Philip, 
l)ishop of Gortyna, in the same island, who wrote 
against the heretic Marcion ; Palmas, bishop of 
Ainastus, in Pontus; Modestus, who controverted 
Marcion, as he is called by Tertullian, f* the sophist of 
the churches," thereby denoting that he was an acute 
reasbner, learned and eloquent ; Miltiades, who wrote 
an Apology for Christianity " to the princes of this 
world," and treatises against Jews, Gentiles, and 
Heretics, ** monuments of his zeal for the divine 

• oracles," («) besides several other works against Judaism, 
Paganism and Heresy, none of which are extant ; 
Bardesanes, the Syrian, who by some is looked upon 

-as a heretic, but is spoken of most favourably by 
Eusebius as " an excellent disputant," who wrote 
: several dialogues against Marcion and other authors 
of different opinions, besides a great number of other 
pieces, which his disciples (for he had many followers 
because he strenuously defended the faith) translated 

• out of Syriac into Greek;" {b) Apollonius, ** celebrated 

(a) Euseb. 1. v. c 17. 
{d) Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. iv, c. 30. 
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for learning and philosophy," of whom it is related 
the Pereunes (praefect of the Praetorium), desired to 
give an account of himself, which he did in a most 
eloquent Apology for the Faith pronounced in that 
assembly, and was then sentenced to lose his head, as 
by a decree of the Senate ;" {a) Victor, bishop of Rome. 
These all flourished in the latter part of the second 
century during the reigns of Antoninus or ofCommodus. 
We now pass on to the witnesses found in the third 
century, the first we cite is — 

22. Marcus Minucius Felix, whose Christian life 
belongs to the early years of the third century, is an 
important witness to the truth of the evangelical 
history, inasmuch as he not only has left us a valuable 

• defence of the Christian Faith, but being an eminent 
pleader of Rome, and becoming in his mature age so 
convinced of the truth of Christianity that, though it 
was much to his disadvantage in a worldly sense, he 
embraced the then despised and persecuted Faith. 

23. Appolinus was, Jerome tells us, "a most 
eloquent man," who lived during the reign of 
Com modus and Severus. He showed his reverence 
for Christian truth, by earnestly defending it against 
the Montansts and other heretics. 

24. Caius was a Presbtyer of the Church of Rome, 
about A.D. 210, and an eloquent and able defender of 
the truth against the then prevalent heresies. 

25. Alexander, was first bishop of Cappadocia, 
and afterwards of Jerusalem. Of him Lardner says, 
"Above all are we obliged to him for his glorious 
testimony to the truth of the Christian religion, and 
his remarkable example of steadiness in the Faith of 
Christ, of which he made two confessions before 
heathen magistrates, at about forty years distance from 
each other; for the last of which he suffered an 
imprisonment where he made a happy end. And 
certainly the succession of bishops and churches in 
the land of Judea, where the preaching, miracles, and 

(a) Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. v. c. 21. 
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sufferings of Christ and His first apostles is placed by 
the evangelists, under so many difficulties and troubles 
affords a strong argument for the truth of those great 
and extraordinary facts upon which the Christian 
religion is founded." (a) 

26. HiPPOLYTUs was the bishop of Portus, the 
harbour of Rome. He was a most voluminous author, 
and many of his writings still remain. A treatise on 
all heresies of \C^hich a MS. was found at Mount Athos 
in 1842, has been shown by the late Baron Bunsen to 
be the production of Hippolytus ; and its discovery 
gave the learned German an opportunity for giving to 
the world a most credible disquisition on Hippolytus 
and his Age. In this work he thus characterizes the 
bishop of Portus, **His life as well as his writings, 
shows a man of stronger feelings than Origen had, but, 
like him honest, and a man of rigorous morals. He 
lived a laborious life for his fellow creatures both as 
a student and teacher, and as a practical man." (V) 
That Hippolytus was a firm believer in the iruth as it 
is in Jesus is abundantly evinced by his so earnestly 
defending it against all who controverted it, and his 
creed is not to be compared to any that exists in the 
churches of the present day, except with what is called 
the Apostle's Creed. But this is true of all the early 
fathers, of whom it has been well said, " In respect of 
theology, there is not the slightest attempt to systemize. 
There is the most absolute belief in certain great 
truths. There is a determined unwavering confidence 
in Christ as the Author and finisher of their faith. 
But there is not the remotest desire to unravel the 
puzzles which afterwards beset the theologic world. 
There is in their childlike faith an utter unconsciousness 
ot them.'' W . . 

The source of their religious life was an intense love 

and veneration for the Saviour. For His sake they 

- — - - — -- 

(a) Lardner's Cred., Part II. c. 34. 

[p) Vol. I. p. 319, Ed. 1852. 

(f) Donaldson's Apost. Fathers, p. 62. 
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forsook all the pomps, vanities, and pleasures of this 
world, aye even its peace and comforts, and were 
wQling to endure the loss of all things, even of life 
itself. It is this that makes their testimony as 
Christians so cogent. As it was with others, so it was 
with Hippolytus, so intensely living was his faith in 
Christ, that a life of laborious self-denial finished in 
his gaining the martyr's crown under Maxemin, a.d. 
236. It is interesting to know that he penned an 
Apology for Christianity addressed to the people of 
England. 

27. Animonius, of whom we do not know much 
that can be relied on, was undoubtedly a philosopher 
and presbyter of Alexandria, an eloquent and learned 
man, bom of Christian parents, who flourished during 
the first quarter of the third century, and wrote as we 
leam from Eusebius {a) and Jerome {b\ amongst 
divers other works a treatise on the Consent of Moses 
and Jesus, invented the Evangelical Canons, and is; 
credited on good grounds, with a book called a 
Gospel of Four, or a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

28. Julius Africanus was a man of some posi- 
tion in his day, since he was one of a deputation sent 
to Heliogabatess to solicit the restoration of the city 
Emmaus. He flourished during the latter part of the 
second and the first quarter of the third century. 
His principal work was a treatise on the supposed 
discrepancies between the genealogies of Jesus in 
Matthew and Luke. 

Of Him, Lardner (<:) says — " We glory in Africanus 
as a Christian. For it cannot but be a pleasure to 
observe that in those early days there were some 
within the enclosure of the Church of Christ, whose 
shining abilities rendered them the ornament of the 
age in which they lived." 

29. Origen was born in Egypt, a.d. 184 or 185, 
and died a.d. 253. Of the life of this eminent 

(a) Eus. Eccles. Hist. I. vi. c. 19. {b) De. Ver. 111. cap. 55. 
(c) Cred. of Gos. Hist part II. 38. 

Dl 
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man, we have very full particulars. He was brought 
up at Alexandria, where his father, Leoni4as, a heathen 
who became a devout Christian, was beheaded as a 
witness to his faith, during the persecution under 
Sept. Severus. 

Origen, then but a youth of eighteen years old, was 
60 distinguished for his piety, learning, and couragei 
that he was elected catechist of the school of catechu* 
mens in his native town. After living a life of earnest 
toil, much suffering, and various vicissitudes for 
Christ's sake, he having had his health much impaired 
by the tortures he endured in the persecution under 
•Decius, died at Tyre, a.d. 253. So many are the 
trenchant testimonies which this great and good man 
bears to the truth of the evangelical history in the 
numerous writings of his which we possess, that ve 
must content ourselves with merely giving one or two 
of them. In his work, Against Celsus (a) he says, 
" The integrity of the evangelists is made clear from 
a consideration of the dreadful calamities to which 
they knew their religion would expose them ; for we 
cannot conceive that the followers of our blessed 
Redeemer, would embrace the most painful deaths 
with undaunted courage and constancy, had they 
been the scandalous inventors of the history they 
transmitted to posterity. But on the other hand we 
must suppose them to have been men fully persuaded 
in their own minds of the truth and importance of 
what they published to the world; since their 
observation and experience taught them that scorn 
and infamy were the attendants, and persecution 
and death the almost certain results, of professing the 
name of Jesus." 

Again, in the same treatise he says (^), *'We kindle 
a spirit of piety towards God and of imitation of His 
virtues by reading and responding; we especially 
inform the minds of those who desire to hear about 



(a) Book II. sec. la 
(i) Cont Celsus, Book III. sec. 5a 
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Christ." These quotations must suffice as specimens 
of the great many proofs that Origen implicitly 
accepted the Gospel story. 

30. FiRMiLLiAN was bbhop of Caeserea, in 
Cappadocia, to which office he seems to have been 
elected a.d. 230. As he, then a very old man, was 
proceeding to the council of Antioch, in which Paul 
of Samosata was condemned, he died at Tarsus, a.d. 
269. 

Though he does not seem to have written much, 
yet it is certain, from the many enconiums passed 
upon him by contemporaries, he was, as Theoderet 
says, '' An illustrious person, equally master of divine 
and human knowledge," while from a letter of his 
written to Cyprian it is evident that he was an earnest 
defender of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

31. Gregory was bom of a rich and noble 
parentage, and after receiving a most liberal educationi 
domestic affairs led him with his brother Athendorus 
(his own name being at that time Theodorus) to 
Oesarea. Here he met with Origen, and was converted 
to Christianity by that eminent man, by whom also he 
was instructed in logic, physics, geometry, astronomy, 
and ethics, and was encouraged in reading all kinds 
of ancient authors, poets and philosophers, {a) as 
well as in a diligent study of the Scriptures. He after 
a while returned to his native town, Neocaeserea in 
Fortus, of which place he became bishop about a.d. 
240 (hence he is usually known as St. Gregory of 
Neocseserea), and having passed through the horrors 
of the Decian persecution, in which his Church suffered 
much, he died somewhere between the years 265 and 
270. Origen in a letter which he wrote him not long 
after he had returned to his native city, tells him that 
^'his capacity was such, that he might be either a 
Roman lawyer of the first rank or a celebrated Greek 
philosopher.*' (Ji) 

(a) Lard. Cred. Part. II., cap. 42. 
(^) Lard. Cred. Part I^, cap. 42. 
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The very conversion of such a man at mature age 
and after ample study of the credentials of Christianity, 
is of itself ample proof that he thoroughly believed the 
Evangelical history, 

32. DiONVSius was another scion of an honourable 
and wealthy heathen family, who was converted to 
Christianity by Origea He is generally supposed to 
have been a native of Alexandria. He was elected 
bishop of the important church in that city in the year 
A.D. 247 or 248, after having been president of the 
far-famed catechetical school from the year a.d. 231 
or 232. 

After holding the bishopric for seventeen years, and 
passing through the Decian persecution, as well as that 
which the Christians of Alexandria had to endure (a.d. 
250), while the rest of the Churches enjoyed peacey 
he was gathered to his fathers. How firm a belief he 
had in Christ is evidenced from an incident which he 
relates of himself; " Emilian" (prefect of Alexandria) 
requiring him to renounce the Christian religioni 
Dionysius answered without delay, that "we ought to 
obey God rather than men," and assured the prefect 
that he was a worshipper of the one God and could 
worship no other, nor could he ever cease to be a 
Christian," whereupon he was driven from Alexandriai 
nor could he '* obtain the delay of one day, though {le 
was sick." (a) 

33. Cyprian was an African, bom of heathen 
parents. He was for many years a rhetorician, but 
when he had reached a mature age was led to embrace 
Christianity by an aged Presbyter of Carthage named 
Carcilius (a.d. 246). Much against his own inclination, 
he was, at the earnest entreaty of the great majority of 
Christians in Carthage, elected to the office of bishop 
in that city ; and after having endured much in the 
Decian persecution (a.d. 250), died a martyr to the 
faith during the reign of Valerian, a.d. 258. In a 
work of his called ** On the Vanity of idols " {b) are 

(a) Euseb., as quoted by Lard. Cred. part II., chap. 43. 

(b) De. Idol. Vane. 7. 
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these words, *' Christ, the son of God, whom we believe 
to have been sent to give his life for the world, has not 
only the acknowledgement of our lips but the testimony 
of our sufferings" — he had observed in the context 
that gibbets, racks, &c., are tests of sincerity — " for the 
sake of truth ; for this is the turn of the Christian's 
hope, that if he is a follower of Christ here, he shall be 
a partaker with Him of His kingdom and glory/' 

34. DiONYSius was the bishop of Rome, and a 
contemporary of his namesake of Alexandria, of whom 
we have made mention. He entered on his bishopric 
A.D. 259, and died a.d. 269. Basil tells us that he 
was a ''most blessed bishop, illustrious for the 
orthodoxy of his faith, and every other virtue." (a) 
This could not be said of one who was not a witness 
for Christ, for belief in the evangelic history has been 
the essence of orthodoxy now in every age of the 
Church. 

35. CoMMODiAN was a Latin author, who, as the 
result of earnest study of the Scriptures, was converted 
to Christianity when he had attained to a mature 
manhood. He flourished during the latter part of the 
third century, and wrote a book of Instructions, 
addressed both to Heathens and Christians, which is 
still extant, and marks his reverence for the Bible. 

36. Malchion was an eloquent rhetorician ot 
Antioch, who became a presbyter of the Church in 
that city, after his conversion from heathenism. He 
was at the council in Antioch when the opinions of 
Paul of Samosata were discussed, and we learn from 
Eusebius that "the person who especially corrected 
and confuted him, when he endeavoured to conceal 
himself, was Malchion, an eloquent man, and sophist, 
president of the school of Greek literature at Antioch ; 
who for his uncommon soundness in the faith in 
Christ had the honour to be made a presbyter of that 
Church/' {b) 

{a) Lard. Cred., Partii., chap. 4S. 
{b) Euseb. Eccles. H&t., L vii. c. 29. 
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Time would fail us were we to do more than supply 
the names of many other witnesses for the evangelic 
history who lived at this epoch ; this is therefore all 
we shall do with several of the less prominent ones 
who flourished towards the latter portion of the third 
century. There are Anatolus, bishop of Laodicea, and 
Theognotus, an earnest defender of the faith, both 
natives of Alexandria ; Theonas, for nineteen years 
bishop of Alexandria; Pierius, a presbyter under 
Theonas, a learned man diligent in the study of the 
Scriptures ; Victorinus, bishop of Pettaw in Germany, 
who died as a martyr for Christ in the Dioclesian 
persecution ; Methodius, bishop of Olympus in Lycia 
and then of Tyre, who wrote a reply to Porphyry's 
attack on the Gospels, and died as a martyr to the 
faith ; Pamphilus, a presbyter, who in the Dioclesian 
persecution suffered a long imprisonment ending with 
death for Christ's sake ; Peter, bishop of Alexandria 
(a.d. 300), who died as a triumphant martyr in the 
ninth year of the great persecution. 

There are, however, certain men belonging to this 
period, whom we must not dismiss thus summarily — 
we refer to such as — 

37. Arnobius, who dwelt at Sicca in Africa, where 
he taught rhetoric. Till far on in his manhood he was 
so zealous for heathenism, that he made himself con- 
spicuous by his opposition to Christianity. But the 
steadfastness of the followers of Jesus so impressed 
him during the Dioclesian persecution that he was led 
to study the truth of their faith, and from conviction^ 
he was changed from an ardent opposer to an earnest 
defender of the religion of the Cross. He wrote 
seven books of disputations, which are full of originality 
and bold reasoning, although as may be expected from 
the circumstances of the author's life, they do not 
show a very profound knowledge of the Gospel scheme^ 
or of the Holy Scriptures. The following is an 
example of his style. In reply to charge of Atheism 
brought against Christians he says, " Who and what 
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are we to be thus treated (/>., despoiled of their goods, 
banished from their homes, tortured, burnt, and cast 
to wild beasts), nothing more nor less than Christians 
under the teaching of Christ. This is the gravamen 
of the charge, this is the proposed end of our deities. 
Before Him we all bow according to custom and 
present Him with our prayers." (a) " We acknowledge 
that Christ was one of us as to His human condition 
and physical infirmities ; indeed it is this great con* 
descension of His and the benefits accruing from it 
that make Him worthy to be accounted a God . . . 
Ought we not to account this Christ a God ? A short 
time since and I myself (alas ! what blindness) was 
venerating images fresh from the anvil and the furnace ; 
gods wrought out of stone or carved in ivory ; logs of 
wood crowned with flowers. But now I see no virtue 
in anointed stones, but only in my anointed teacher \ 
I pray no more to senseless trunks, but only to the 
true God ; I treat such things with the utmost con- 
tempt, while I adore and magnify the Divine name." (b) 

38. LuciAN, who was a presbyter of the Church oT 
Antioch, and suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in the 
Dioclesian persecution, belongs to the last years of 
the third and the early years of the fourth century, for 
in all probability the date of his death is a.d. 312. 
Eusebius tells us that he was an excellent man in all 
respects, celebrated for his piety and his knowledge of 
the Scriptures, who in the presence of the Emperor, 
" delivered an Apology for the heavenly kingdom of 
Christ in words, and afterwards recommended it by 
deeds." {c) 

39. Lactantius, who was a pupil of Arnobius, at 
Sicca, was bom of heathen parents, and educated in 
their religion. Of the cause of his turning to Chris- 
tianity we know nothing, but his conversion evidently 
did not take place until he was of a mature age, for he 

{a) Adv. Gent. c. 2. 

{b) Adv. Gent. c. 13. 

(c) Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 1. ix. c. 6. 
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was much in favour with Dioclesian. He has ever 
been esteemed as the flower of the Latin doctors, and 
has been styled the Cicero of the Christian writers. 
His learning and probity commended him to Constan- 
tine as tutor to his son Crispus (a.d. 312). The chief 
of his many able writings is entitled Divine Institutes^ 
an apologetic work in which he professes '' to demolish 
paganism, to confute philosophy, and show the 
indissoluble connection between true wisdom and 
Christianity." (a) There is extant an epitome of this 
work, also written by Lactantius, from which we cull 
one extract : " The Jews seeing His (Jesus') miracles 
supposed they were done by magic, forgetting that 
everything He did had been foretold by their own 
prophets. He forthwith healed the sick, and those 
that had been long languishing, by the power of His 
words, and without the use of any instrumentality. 
He recovered the weak, raised up those who were 
bowed down, gave eyes to the blind, tongues to the 
dumb, ears to the deaf, cleansed the lepers, restored 
to a right mind those in whom demons had dwelt, and 
recalled the dead and buried to life and light. Five 
thousand men he satisfied with five loaves and two 
fishes, walked on the sea, stilled the tempestuous wind ; 
all which wonders had been long predicted by the 
prophets. Indeed it was on account of the popularity 
which these miracles gained him, that the chief priests 
were filled with rage and at length condemned him as 
if he had been an unjust man." (b) 

It will be noticed, that the chain of witnesses we 
have produced, reaches from the time of our Saviour, 
without a single break, unto the early part of the fourth 
century ; and here we close, as it there connects 
itself with Constantine*s recognition of Christianity. 
For whatever may have been the motives which led 
the Emperor to take this step, the fact that he did take 

(a) Bolton's Evidences of Christianity from the Early 

Fathers, p. 21. 
{b) Epitome, c. 45. 
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it and found it for his advantage to do so, is proof that 
so large a proportion of the people over whom he held 
sway had accepted it, in spite of those cruel persecu- 
tions to which they had been exposed for so doing, 
that on account their numbers, they had become a 
mighty power in the state, thus verifying the truth of 
Tertullian's words, {a) spoken more than a hundred 
years before, ** If we wished to avenge ourselves of 
our persecutors, think you that we should lack numbers 
or forces? If such a multitude as we are should 
suddenly remove to some remote extremity of the 
earth, the loss of so many of your citizens would over* 
¥rhelm the empire with shame ; you would be dismayed 
at the solitude in which you found yourselves, and all 
things would bear the awful stillness of a dead world. 
But Christians do not leave their field of duty ; nor 
are they idle in it as their enemies allege. They are 
no dwellers in the woods, or exiles from ordinary life ; 
and though temperate, they reject none of the gifts of 
God ; they unite with their fellow men in navigation, 
in war, in husbandry, and in trade; and give the 
benefits of their arts and labour to the state with the 
lest of mankind." 

In conclusion, we contend that there are no facts of 
history so well attested as those that relate to the life 
and labours, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
We have far more proof, and of the same kind, that 
Jesus Christ lived, than we have that Alexander, or 
Caesar, or Hannibal, or Cicero, or any other of the 
great characters of history lived. Credit the same kind 
of objections against any of the great men of the past, 
which sceptics profess to credit against Jesus Christ, 
and we have no reason to believe in the existence of 
any of them. 

(a) Apol. c. 37. 
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LECTURE IV. 

'E have in previous lectures given what the 
heathen say about thebeginningof the world, — 
the of state inocence or the •' golden age " in 
which man existed, — ^the fall, — ^the deluge, — 
the longevity of the patriarchs, — ^the giants, — ^the 
Tower of Babel, — the passage of the Red Sea, — ^and 
Moses as the original lawgiver of the Jews. 

Next we glanced at Jewish and heathen testimony 
that Jesus Christ lived, died, and rose again, as the 
Gospels declare. This led us to deal somewhat at 
large with the testimony of Josephus, and the 
declarations of Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucian, Adrian^ 
Celsus, and others respecting these subjects. 

We next adduced the testimonies of some forty 
witnesses for Christ, who lived during the period from 
A.D. 30, to the recognition of Christianity by the 
Roman Emperor Constantine. 

We now proceed to a brief statement of the historic 
evidence on which our reception of Christian truth is 
based. 

There are four books, which are now, and have for 
ages been received by universal Christendom, as con- 
taining an authoritative statement of what is to be 
believed concerning the Author of its Faith. These 
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books, to which the name of the Gospels is given, may 
be regarded as memoirs of Jesus Christ, although they 
deal with little more than the small portion of His life» 
during which He made public avowal of His Messiah- 
ship. 

There are unmistakeable internal indications that 
each of these books had a different author, for each 
one has its own marked peculiarities of style. 

The first of these Gospels, as they stand in our New 
Testament, is strictly anonymous, that is, the author 
does not in any way directly denote who he was. 

From the earliest times, however, it has been ascribed 
to Matthew, the publican, who was from the receipt of 
custom called to be an Apostle. There was also a 
common belief among the early Fathers, that it was 
written specially for the Jews in the Aramaic dialect, 
which was then spoken in Judea. 

It is evidently written from a Jewish standpoint, for 
the reader is constantly reminded that in Jesus are 
fulfilled the Hebrew prophecies concerning the Messiah. 
Whether it was first written in Aramaic or not, there is 
much reason to believe that it was soon translated 
either by Matthew himself, or under his superinten- 
dence, into Greek, at that time the language of the 
civilized world. 

The second of our Gospels is also anonymous in the 
$ame sense as the Gospel of Matthew, but at an early 
date it was believed to be written by the John Mark, 
who was Peter's sister's son,*and of whom he speaks in 
terms of affection as his son (i Peter v. 13), and that 
it was either composed under the direct dictation of 
that Apostle, or faithfully narrated the substance of 
what the author heard Peter often relate concerning 
his Lord. 

The author of the third Gospel distinctly tells us his 
name, and why it was that he undertook to write the 
book. That he is the same man as he who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, and was that ** beloved physician'* 
who was the companion of St. Paul, even such destruc-* 
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tive critics as Renan (a) and Vreim (jf) are forced to 
admit there is sufficient evidence to establish. 

While the authorship of our fourth <jOspel is not 
directly stated it is plainly indicated. In the narrative 
of Peter's personal interview with the Lord, previous 
to His ascension, when Jesus Christ told him the 
manner in which he would be called to die for His 
sake, Peter asked concerning the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, And what shall this man do ? It is said, " This 
is the disciple, that is, which Jesus loved, which testifieth 
of these things, and wrote these things, and we know 
that his testimony is true." We know that John was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, and it is most probable 
that these words, relating to him, were not written by 
John himself, but as a voucher for the truth of his 
Gospel by his fellow-disciples who were exiled with 
him to Ephesus, and who, tradition says, urged him 
to leave a permanent record of those precious things 
which they had learned from him concerning their 
Lord, during the period of their exile, and which they 
specially valued as coming from the lips of one who had 
been privileged with such close and living intercourse 
with Him. It has been well said, '^ Through the whole 
fourth Gospel, while the Apostle John is never named^ 
there moves an unnamed, as it were, veiled form, which 
sometimes comes forward but without the veil being 
entirely lifted. It is inconceivable that the author 
should not have known, or did not care to know, who 
this disciple was, whom Jesus loved, who, at the last 
supper leaned upon His breast, who with Peter followed 
after Jesus when He was taken by the soldiers, who 
received His mother as a legacy from Him, and who, 
again with Peter, first hurries to the grave of the Risen 
One. There must, therefore, be some special relation 
of the author to this person ; there must have been a 
reason for not naming him. How natural to suppose 
that he designates himself with that name which ex- 
presses the highest contents and the whole joy of his 

life — as that disciple whom Jesus loved. 
  — I . > 

(a) Life of Jesus, (d) Hist, of Jesus of Nazraa, vol. i., p. $• 
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The objection of Weisse, that this would have been 
an arrogant assumption, shows that he has not entered 
into that joyous pride, mingled with all humility, which 
grows out of the consciousness of having been lovedy 
without desert on his part, by Him who is the object 
of his own supreme life/' (a) 

As to the time when these Gospels were written, — 
If their authorship be as we have stated, and has been 
accepted as true from a very early period by the Chris- 
tian church, then they must all have been written 
during the first century of our era ; and though it is 
impossible to state the exact year when each of them 
was given to the world, this is of little or no importance 
so that it can be determined that they belong to the 
age when their reputed authors lived. In compara- 
tively recent times there has grown up a class of men, 
many of them to be credited no doubt with much 
erudition, who in dealing most destructively with the 
New Testament writings, claim to be critics above all 
things. Of these Mr. Gladstone has most justly said, 
**The first law of theological criticism seems to be 
with many not far from this : that every question of 
history or creed, hitherto held affirmatively, and now 
admitted to examination, is to be determined in the 
negative." (d) 

Now it is interesting to find that these destructive 
"critics" have, by the force of historic evidence^ 
gradually been driven from the position they once held^ 
Siat the Gospels were of much more recent origin than 
was generally supposed, so that such a man as Vreim 
is obliged to ascribe the Gospel of Matthew to about 
A.D. 66, that of Mark to about a.d. ioo, that of Luke 
to about A.D. 90 ; and while few of them would dare 
to accept as true what was once assumed by Bauer,, 
that St. John's Gospel belongs to so late a time as a.d. 
160, nearly all of them are compelled to allow that it 

1^^^^^^^^^^^  j^ I 111  - - - ^^ - 

{a) Hase on the Fourth Gospel, as quoted by Fisher, Begin^ 
of Christ., p. 349, 

{d) Gleanings, vol. iii. p. ^3. 
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dates from at least the earliest years of the second 
century, a period when probably John was still living. 

With this brief outline of the generally accepted 
opinions of enlightened Ciiristians with regard to the 
Gospels, we proceed to point out as succinctly as pos* 
sible the historic evidence by which these opinions are 
justified. 

In the history of the Christian church during the 
first quarter of the third century, we meet with two 
pregnant facts. 

The first of these is what is called the Dioclesian 
persecution. This commenced a.d. 303, and lasted 
with more or less severity for ten years. This perse- 
cution differed from all that had preceded it in this 
important particular, that a determined onslaught was 
made upon the Christian Scriptures — ta bibUa^ as they 
were termed by the edict, — with a view to their utter 
destruction. To use the words of Neander, " It is 
quite evident the plan now was to destroy Christianity 
from the root. There was something novel in the 
undertaking to deprive the Christians of their religious 
writings. It differed from the mode of proceeding in 
the former persecutions, when it was hoped to suppress 
the sect by removing away their teachers and guides. 
The importance of these documents as a means of 
preserving and propagating the Christian faith must 
now have been understood ; and there can be no doubt 
that the destruction of every copy of the Bible, had 
such a thing been possibly would have proved moce 
effectual than the removal of those living witnesses of 
the faith, whose example served only to call forth a 
still greater number to supply their place. On the 
other hand, could the plan have been carried out, to 
destroy every existing copy of these Scriptures, the very 
source would have been cut off, from which time 
Christianity and the life of the church was ever freshly 
springing with unconquerable vigour.'* (a) 

Now it can be established by the unimpeachable 

(a) Church Hist., i. p. 206, Ed. 2. 
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testimony of a writer who lived during this persecution 
that these ta biblia — The Books — ^against which the 
Dioclesian edict fulminated did undoubtedly contain 
the four Gospels. For Eusebius, who says that he 
himself saw *' the inspired and sacred Scriptures con- 
signed to the fire in the open market place," (a) 
speaking in his history on '*The Order of the 
Gospels," (^) says, *' Let us now show the undisputed 
writings of the same apostle (John). And of thosCt 
his Gospel, so well known in the churches throughout 
the world, must Rrst of all be acknowledged as genuine 
That it is, however, with good reason placed the fourth 
in order by the ancients may be made evident in the 
following manner. . . . Matthew having first 
proclaimed the Gospel in Hebrew, when on the point 
of giving it also to other nations, committed it to 
•writing in his native tongue, and thus supplied the 
want of his presence witliin by his writings. After 
Mark and Luke had already published their Gospels, 
they say that John, who during all this time was pro*- 
claiming the Gospel without writing, at length pro*> 
ceeded to write it on the following occasion," namelyi 
to furnish an account of such things as were not to be 
found in those who had given their Gospels to the 
world before him. 

It can scarcely be questioned, that no one was in a 
better position in those days than Eusebius to form a 
correct judgment on this matter. He was thoroughly 
versed in the history of the church and its literature* 
. He had such opportunities for gaining this knowledge 
as no other man possessed, for he had at his command 
the library of Christian books which the Martyr 
Panphilus had employed his wealth in collecting, and 
that he took advantage of this privilege with diligence 
and honesty of purpose his writings amply show. 
Hence we may take as authoritative his statements, that 
the four Gospels were among the books which the 

(a) Eccles. Hist viii. chap. 2. 
(d) Ibid, iii chap. 34. 
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heathen sought to destroy, because they had learned 
that by them the faith of the believers was fed and 
sustained, and converts to the religion of the cross 
were multiplied. 

The second pregnant fact in the history of the church 
during the first quarter of the fourth century, is the 
meeting of the first general CEcumenical CounciL 
There had arisen a wide division of opinion among 
Christians, respecting the exact view to be taken of the 
divine nature of our Lord, (a) 

This had so disturbed the peace of the churches, 
and already led to such untoward consequences, that 
Constantine, who had taken under his patronage the 
religion which, in little more than three hundred years 
from the time of the crucifixion of its founder, had 
become a mighty power in the empire over which he 
ruled, convened an ' assembly of all the bishops* 
throughout the world to meet at Nicara, a city of great 
commercial importance in Bythinia, on the sea of 
Marmora, to discuss the points in dispute and come to 
some authoritative decision thereupon. Accordingly, 
in the year of our Lord 325, when this council met, 
it was found that 318 bishops from all parts of 
Christendom, attended by an immense number of 
presbyters, deacons, and other officers of the church, 
had gathered together. In this gathering were men 
from all countries, between G^l in the West, and 
Persia in the East, as well as from the far regions of 
the sunny South, and from the mountains and plains 
of the rude North ; men of wide diversity of opinion 
and temperament, from every seat of Christian learning, 
not a few of them of deep philosophic thought, great 
erudition, and profound theological attainments ; yet 
among them all, coming though they were from places 
so far distant from each other, and differing many of 
them with exceeding bitterness on some most impor- 
tant truths, there was upon one point a remarkable 

(a) See W. Wilson, B.D., Early Opinionsof Jews and Christians^ 

Cambridge Edition, 1838. 
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unanimity, and that was that the four Gospels of 
MAriHEw, Mark, Luke, and John, as we now have 
them, were unquestionably authoritative accounts of 
what Christ was, did, said, and suffered. Arius, the 
leader of what is deemed the unorthodox party in this 
council, wrote to the Emperor giving him his creed, in 
which he says, *' This is the faith which we have received 
from the Holy Gospels, according to the Lord's words, 
as the Catholic Church and the Scriptures teach." And 
Eusebius, (a) the leader of the middle party, or as we 
may call them the semi-Arians, also gives us his views, 
when in writing of Origen he says, ^' Preserving the rule 
of the Church, he testifies : I have learned by tradition 
conc<irning the four Gospels which alone are uncontro- 
verted in the Church spread under heaven, thai 
according to Matthew, who was once a publican, but 
afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, was written fim, 
who having published it for the Jewish converts, wrote 
it in the Hebrew. That according to Mark is the 
second, who composed it as Peter explained to him, 
whom he also acknowledges as his son in the General 
Epistle saying, " The elect Church in Babylon salutes 
you, as also Mark my son.'* That according to 
Luke, the third, the Gospel commended by Paul, which 
was written for the converts from the Gentiles. That 
according to John the last of all." 

From these the two great outstanding events in the 
history of the early Church, and which took place during 
the first twenty-five years of the fourth century, it is 
established on an indestructible basis, that about 250 
years after the Saviour's ignominious death, and within 
a few generations after the decease of the last surviving 
Apostle — (i) There was a certain collection of books, 
pre-eminently ta biblia — The Books — which was recog- 
nised as containing the authoritative Christian writings, 
and as such was by believers on the one hand, highly 
reverenced and carefully guarded, and by the enemies of 
the new £aith, it was, on the other hand, hated anA 

(a) Church Hist., B. vi., chap. 25. 

D2 
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dreaded because of the paramount influence it so mani- 
festly had, in disseminating and coijsolidating that 
religion which was the object of their detestation. 
(2) There were amongst The Books, the four Gospels 
ascribed then as now to the authorship of Mathew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and taking rank in the order of 
the time when written, as they do at the present day. 

The question here forces attention — From whence 
did these four books come, which held such extra- 
ordinary power over so manjr minds, and occupied a 
position altogether so unique in the literature of the 
world ? 

Here they were when Christianity was little more 
than three hundred years old, and all the churches, in 
whatever part of the world they might be, with united 
voice proclaimed that they were to them authoritative 
records concerning what they were to believe concern- 
ing Christ. 

We might stay here, and demand of those who deny 
that the Gospels are authentic documents, to furnish 
historic proof of their origin, which shall sustain their 
denial. Reasonable, however, as this demand would 
be, any effort to comply with it has never been 
attempted, nor need we hesitate to affirm, never will 
be attempted. All that adverse critics, who are worthy 
of any consideration, even attempts to do, is to make 
out that as there is not proof enough to satisfy 
them to the contrary, there is strong probability 
that these books belong to a much later age 
than that to which they are by Christians ascribed, 
so that they cannot be accepted as a truthful narrative 
of what was known and seen by the Apostles, but are 
to a great extent a relation of such myths, fables, and 
exaggerated stories, as would be sure to grow up 
around the memory of an extraordinary man, who 
had pained to himself many loving and admiring 
followers. It is only from such negative objections as 
these, and not from any positive evidence, that arises 
the need of tracing back, under the infallible guidance 
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of history, these Gospels from the time when they 
were most certainly accepted by the whole of Chris- 
tendom, to the age of the Apostles, when, as. the 
tradition of the churches affirms, they were written 
by the very eye-witnesses themselves, or under the 
immediate direction of these eye-witnesses of the 
things recorded 

This evidence we now proceed to furnish. And 
since we shall have to call as witnesses, many men of 
whom we have already given a short account, when 
citing them for another purpose in a previous lecture, 
we shall in every such case, content ourselves with 
mentioning only their names, except there arises 
special circumstances not already stated, which 
render their testimony of peculiar value. 

Nearly a century before the council of Nicara was 
held, the opinion was common and predominant that 
the four Gospels were the productions of the four men 
whose names they now bear. On this subject Origen 
says in the third century, "As I have understood by 
tradition, respecting the four Gospels which are the 
only undisputed ones in the whole Church of God 
throughout the world.*' We have before quoted these 
words, and we now repeat them, for the purpose of 
showing their importance to our present purpose. For 
no one could be more competent than Origen to state 
the belief of the whole Church of God throughout the 
world in this important particular. There was not one 
of the then existing churches, to which he does not 
appear either to have paid a personal visit, or obtained 
intimate knowledge of, by converse with some eminent 
person connected with it. 

Leaving Origen and ascending the stream of time, 
we come in forty years to TertuUian. 

This most zealous defender of the faith when arguing 

.against the heretic Marcion, and laying down the 

principles on which we should decide on the truth of a 

doctrine and the authenticity of Apostolic writings, 
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says (a), '* If it be certain that that is most genuine 
which is most ancient, and that most ancient which 
is even from the beginning ; in like manner it will be 
also certain, that that has been delivered by the 
Apostles which has been held inviolate in the Churches 
of the Apostles." And following this train of thought 
he continues, " It may be depended upon that the 
Gospels were written by the persons whose names 
they bear. The Apostles have truly preached and 
written the doctrine they received from Christ. 

The apostolic men have also faithfully published in 
writing what they received from the Apostles. 

AH the Gospels are therefore supported by the 
authority of Apostles, yea of Jesus Christ." 

What is meant by **the Apostolic men have also 
faithfully published in writing what they received from 
the Apostles, "is manifest from another passage, "The 
same authority of the Apostolic Churches will uphold 
the other Gospels which we have in due succession 
through them and according to their usage, — I mean 
those of Matthew and John ; although that which was 
published by Mark may also be maintained to be 
Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was, for the narrative 
of Luke is generally ascribed to Paul ; (since) it is 
s^llowable that that which scholars publish should be 
regarded as their master's work." {p) '* These," says he, 
•* are for the most part the summary arguments we 
employ when we argue about the Gospels against 
heretics, maintaining both the order of time which sets 
aside the later works of forgers, and the authority of 
Churches which uphold the tradition of the Apostles, 
because truth necessarily precedes forgery, and pro- 
ceeds from them to whom it is delivered. 

If this be not enough to show Tertullian's belief 
concerning the authenticity of the Gospels we may 
add that he refers in his own writings to {c) St 

(a) Cont Marc. Bk. iv. chap. 5. 
Kb) Ibid. 
W B. H. C6wper. Christ. Evid. Jo«r. Dec* 1875. P* '89. 
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Mathew's Gospel, 589 times ; St. Mark s, 41 times ; St. 
Luke's, 553 times ; and St John's, 295 times.** But 
although he " cites the Gospels so many hundred times* 
it is noticeable, he seldom mentitms the names of the 
authors, in which respect he follows the practice of 
the older Christian wrifers.'*(tf) 

Contemporary with Tertullian was Clement of Alex- 
andria, who as the instructor of catechumens in the 
famous school of his native city, was the teacher at 
whose feet the great Origen sat. 

His celebrated pupil in the passage which we have 
quoted, plainly indicates what he learnt from his 
master concerning the authenticity of the Gospels. 
But we have evidence in his own works, which fully 
bear out the inference drawn from Origen's words. 
For Clement quotes the Evangelists many hundreds 
of times, often -introducing his extracts by saying they 
are in the Gospels, or by the formula used only in re- 
lation to Scriptural quotations, ** It is written." In 
one of his extant writings, he says, (U) ** We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels which have been 
handed down to us, but it is in that according to the 
Egyptians.'* And, in a passage quoted from him by 
Eusebius, i^ he says that the Gospels which contain 
the genealogies (/^., Matthew and Luke) were first 
written ; he then relates the circumstances in which as 
was supposed, the Gospel of Mark was written ; and 
concliides by saying that last of all, John, perceiving 
that what had reference in the Gospels to the body of 
our Saviour, was sufficiently detailed, and being en- 
couraged by the Spirit, he wrote a spiritual Gospel." 

A few years, from 30 to 40 — nearer than Tertullian 
and Clement to the beginning of the second century, 
or to the close of the apostolic epoch, we meet a very 
important witness, Irenaeus. The two witnesses we 
have already cited, presided over churches in North 

(a) B. H. Cowper. On the four Gospels in the 2nd. cent. chap. 2* 

[H\ Stromata, iii. 
(f) Church Hist. B. vi. c. 14. 
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Africa, Irenuses was bishop of Lyons in Gaul, or as it 
is now called, France, his testimony is of special value, 
being associated with a very interesting circumstance 
in his life. In a letter which he addressed to a certain 
Florinus, who had been seduced from the truth by the 
arch-heretic Valentinus, he relates : — " Those opinions 
the presbyters before us, who also conversed with the 
Apostles, have not delivered to you. For I saw you, 
when I was very young, in the lower Asia with 
Polycarp, for I better remember the affairs of that 
time, than those which have lately happened; the 
things which we have learnt in our childhood growing 
up with the soul, and uniting themselves to it. Inas- 
much as I can tell the place in which the blessed 
Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out, and 
coming in, and the discourses he made to the people; 
and how he related his conversation with John, and 
others who had seen the Lord, and how he related 
their sayings, and what he had heard from them, con- 
cerning the Lord ; concerning both His miracles and 
His doctrines, as he had received them from the 
eye-witnesses of the Word of Life. All which 
Polycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures. These 
things I then through the mercy of God towards me, 
diligently heard and attended to, recording them 
not on paper but upon my heart. And through the 
grace of God I continually renew the remembrance of 
them." 

From this it will be seen that the testimony of 
Irenjeus does not apply to merely the time wheti it 
was given, but carries us back to the days of Polycarp, 
and through him to the days of St. John, thus bringing 
us into the immediate presence of the Apostles through 
that one upon whom the Saviour especially fixed His 
love. What then is this testimony ? In his writings, 
which we have only in a mutilated state, there are a 
great number of quotations from the four Gospels, and 
there are also passages of such striking import that we 
must give them in full. The first of these is, ** We 
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have not received the knowledge of the way of our 
salvation by any others than those by whom the Gospel 
has been brought unto us ; and which Gospel they 
first preached and afterwards by the will of God com- 
mitted to writing, that it might be from time to come 
the foundation and pillar ot our faith. For after that 
our Lord rose from the dead and they (the Apostles) 
were endued from above with the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon them, they received a per- 
fect knowledge of all things. They then went forth to 
all the ends of the earth, declaring to men the blessing 
of heavenly peace, having all of them and every one 
alike the Gospel of God. Matthew, then among the 
Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own language, while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, 
and founding a church there. And after their de- 
parture, Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
delivered to us in writing the things that had been 
preached by Peter ; and Luke, the companion of Paul, 
put down in a book the Gospel preached by him. 
Afterwards, John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
leaned on His breast, likewise published a Gospel 
whilst he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.*' 

The next passage is taken from an old Latin version 
of Irenseus's work " Against Heresies** " Nor can 
there be more or fewer Gospels than these. For as 
there are four regions of the world in which we live, 
and four Catholic spirits, and the Church is spread all 
over the earth, and the Gospel is the pillar and founda- 
tion of the Church, and the spirit of Life ; in like 
manner it was fit it should have pillars breathing on 
all sides incorruption, and for refreshing mankind* 
Whence it was manifest that the Word, the former of 
all things, who sits upon the cherubim and upholds 
all things, having appeared to men, has given us a 
Gospel of a four-fold character, but joined in one 
spirit. 

The Gospel according to John declares his primary 
and glorious generation from the Father — * In the 
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beginning was the Word ;' but the Gospel according 
to Luke being of a priestly character, begins with 
Zacharias the priest, offering incense to God. Matthew 
relates the generation which is according toman, *The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham/ 

Mark begins from the prophetic spirit which came 
down from above to man, saying, *The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Esias the 
prophet.* " 

Conclusive as these testimonies are, there are others 
still nearer to the times of the Apostles than these of 
Irenseus by about 30 or 40 years. These are the 
Apology of Justin Martyr and his Dialogue with 
Trypho. Sceptical critics have looked upon these 
writings as being so strong a fortress for the defence 
of the authenticity of our Gospels, that they have 
expended an immense amount of energy and skill in 
striving to weaken their power. Undoubtedly, as we , 
shall show, they are as strong as the enemies of the 
Cross of Christ suppose them to be : though why 
they should imagine, that if they overthrow them, they 
thereby deal a crushing blow at the historic evidence 
of the anthenticity of the four Gospels, we are at loss 
to understand. For as we have already shown, 
Irenseus received as Scriptures the Gospels written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and distinctly 
indicates that, in so doing he was no innovator on the 
faith of his numerous fellow Christians, but was 
following strictly in the footsteps ot those of his pre- 
decessors who belonged to the Apostolic ege. Hence 
if the writings of Justin Martyr were altogether non- 
existent, we have in the writings of Irenseus, corrobo- 
- rated as he is by a great multitude of diverse witnesses 
from his time downwards, sufficient to convince any 
reasonable inquirer, that from the time of the Apostles 
the four Gospels and none others, have continuously 
and without one single break, been accepted by all 
true Christians as written by those whose names they 
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bear, and so giving a true and authoritative account 
of the things to be believed concerning the Saviour. 

But the opponents of Christianity have not been 
able to get rid of the evidence of Justin Martyr. It 
still remains to us in all its cogency. For though this 
early defender of our Faith does not mention the nimes 
of any of the Evangelists ; and also relates some things 
about Christ which are not found in the Gospels, 
which seeing that he lived in Samaria, where some of 
the labours of Jesus Christ were expended, he was 
very likely to do, yet he certainly quotes from the 
Gospels we now have. These Gospels he also calls 
memoirs, but that these memoirs were our Gospels 
and none others, can be maintained from the following 
considerations : — (i) Because the word correctly 
describes them, they are Memoirs. (2) Because of 
the position in which Justin puts them as authoritative 
documents respecting Christian truth. (3) Because 
of the matter contained in them relating to Jesus 
Christ. (4) Because he also calls them Gospels.. 
(5) Because other writers called the Gospels by the 
name also of Memoirs : and (6) Because there are no 
books on record which correspond with these Memoirs 
except our four Gospels. 

We cannot give every instance in which Justin refers 
to the Gospels, but we shall give a few extracts by way 
of illustration. 

(i) The power of God coming upon the Virgin 
overshadowed her and caused her, while a virgin, to 
conceive and the angel of God who was then sent to 
her told her good tidings, saying, Behold, thou shalt 
conceive in the womb by the Holy Spirit, and bear a 
Son, and He shall be called the Son of the Highest ; 
and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins ; as they who recorded all 
things concerning our Saviour Jesus' Christ have 
taught ; whom we believe, (a) 

V 

(a) I Apol. sec. 33. 
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(2) "The Apostles in the Memoirs drawn up by them, 
which are called Gospels; have delivered that Jesus 
thus commanded them, when He took bread and gave 
thanks, and said. Do this in remembrance of Me, this 
is My body ; and when He took the wine in like 
manner and spake thanks and said. This is My 
blood." (a) 

(3) He places the " Memoirs" and the writings of 
the Apostles on an equality in these words, "The 
* Memoirs ' of the Apostles, or the writings of the 
prophets are read, as the tiine allows." {b) 

(4.) In the Dialogue he makes the Jew to say, 
**I know that your precepts in what is called the 
Gospel are so wonderful and great that I suppose 
nobody can keep them, for I have been careful to lead 
them." (<:) Justin referring to this remark, says to 
Trypho, " Since thou hast read as thou hast owned, 
the things which were taught by our Saviour, &c." {i) 

(5 ) He says, ** In tTie Gospel it is written that He 
said. All things are delivered unto Me by the Father, 
and no man knoweth the Father but the Son, nor the 
Son but the Father and to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him." (^) 

(6.) In the same section Justin says, "One of His 
Apostles, before called Simon, He surnamed Peter, 
when he confessed tfiat Christ was the Son of God 
according to the revelation of His Father; and we 
having Him written as the Son of God in the memoirs 
of His Apostles, and calling Him the Son of Man,"&c 

** For as we have learned from the Memoirs I have 
before shown that He was the only begotten of the 
Father of all, properly the Word and Power begotten 
of Him and afterwards born man of the Virgin." (f) 

(8.) Again in the same section Justin says, ** When 
He gave up the ghost on the cross He said, * Father, 

(a) I Apol. sec. 66. {d) Trypho. sec. 18. 

{b) \ Apol. sec. 67. (e) Trypho. sec. loa 

\c) Trypho, sec. 10. (f) Trypho. sec. 105. 
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into Thy hands I commend My Spirit ; * as I have 
also learned this from the Memoirs." 

This must suffice as specimens of the way in which 
Justin deals with, and testifies to the Gospels. Iii his 
first Apology and Dialogue with Trypho, he refers to 
the memoirs no fewer than twenty times. " After all 
this we do not see how any reasonable man can doubt 
that the books which Justin had and used were our 
four Gospels, and if this is admitted it is quite clear 
they were extant in the first half of the second century. 
He nowhere quotes or alludes to them as new books 
but he speaks of them as written by Apostles, and 
their disciples, which is exactly correct, for Matthew 
and John were Apostles, and Mark and Luke were 
disciples ... So far as we can discover Justin 
never quotes the Gospels or Memoirs for things which 
are not in our Gospels, all his references to Memoirs 
are verified by texts in our four Gospels, and he no- 
where intimates that the Gospels consisted of a single 
book. Surely after this no one need ask whether the 
Gospels of Justin were the same as those which we 
read and believe at the present day." (a) 

Another very interesting witness is Barnabas, the 
writer of the Epistle which bears his name. Who he 
was is not certain, but that the epistle which has come 
down to us as written by him, belongs to the early partof 
the second century is beyond question. Till recently 
we had only a corrupt Latin vendon of the whole of 
his epistle, the first four chapters being entirely 
wanting in the Greek version. 

From this seemingly untoward circumstance, how- 
ever, the adverse critics have received an instructive 
rebuke. In the fourth chapter of the Latin version 
are the words — " Let us take care that we be not of 
those of whom it is written, that many were called but 
few chosen." Now the formula, " it is written " was 
used to distinguish quotations from the authoritative 
Scriptures. The force of this fact was admitted by the 

{a) B. H. Cowper, Christ. Evid. Jour. 
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destructive critics. Hence they strove to get rid of 
this passage in Barnabas by asserting that it was an 
interpolation. As the Latin text was admittedly a 
corrupt one, it was not easy to meet this objection. 
The discovery of the Sinaitic MS. however, has proved 
that the objection had no foundation in fact, for in that 
MS. is the Greek text of Barnabas, and in it are found 
the words, ** // is written^ {a) This discovery has 
made Barnabas an undoubted witness of high antiquity, 
that in the earliest days of the Christian church the 
Gospels were received as authoritative documents. 

Of still greater antiquity than even this Epistle of 
Barnabas, are those allegorical books which are known 
as Hermas or the Shepherd, for though there are no 
formal quotations from the New Testament, there are 
some passages which distinctly allude to the Gospels 
of Maithew and John, and were manifestly suggested 
by them. As it has well been said of this author, his 
acquaintance with our Gospels is shown " by passing 
coincidences of language and these do, in fact occur 
throughout the book." 

We are now brought into the presence of Papias, 
who is called by Irenaeus the hearer of John and the 
friend of Polycarp. He, as Eusebius tells us, quoted 
from the first of John; and was also acquainted with 
the daughter of Philip (Acts xxi. 8, 9). This shows 
that his evidence reaches back to a very early period 
of the history of the church, and shows that the Gospel, 
whose antiquity is, most contested, was then in exis- 
tence, and received by believers as authoritative. 

We close our chain of direct witnesses with Clement 
of Rome, from whose hand we have an epistle written 
about A.D. 100. 

Here, too, is a very clear reference to sotne of the 
Gospels. As in these words, " Remember the words 
of our Lord Jesus, for He said Woe to that man, it had 
been better for him if he had not been born, than to 

cause one of My elect to stumble. It were better for 

— 

{a) See Tischendorf, When were our Gos. written ? 88-90. 
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him that a millstone were hanged about him and that 
he were drowned in the sea, than that he should cause 
one of My little ones to stumble." (Matt, xxiii. 6 ; 
xxvi. 24 ; Luke xvii. 1 2.) 

Thus starting with tht; two great facts, namely, 1st, 
The recognition by the heathen of the exceeding value 
of the books among which are the Gospels as we now 
have them, for sustaining and propagating the Christian 
faith, as shown in their determination to destroy them, 
in what is known in history as the Dioclesian persecu> 
tion ; and 2nd, the reception of those Gospels by the 
representatives of universal Christendom at the Council 
of Nicara, as being without dispute authoritative docu- 
ments in the Christian Church ; we have, by an un- 
broken chain of evidence, traced these books fiomthe 
period referred to in the fourth to the first century, as 
existing and accepted by Christian w^riters from the 
beginning as being what they profess to be, namely, 
Gospels of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in which we 
are warranted to look for the true statement of what 
was to be believed concerning Christ. 

But besides this, which may be called the united 
voice of Christian Antiquity to the authenticity of our 
lour Gospels, there are other very strong chains of 
evidence to the same effect. To these we shall be 
able to pay only a very cursory attention. 

(i) There is the testimony furnished by the early 
heretics. 

The New Testament recognises that there were 
heretics in the Church from its origin, and these 
heretics may be justly claimed as witnesses to the 
existence and authenticity of the Gospels ; for a heresy 
is a perversion of the truth from which it dissents, as 
base coin is a counterfeit of a genuine one ; as therefore 
where is no genuine coin, there can be no counterfeit, so 
where is no authoritative truth there can be no heresy. 
Thus some tried to reconcile the Gospel with Juda- 
ism| others to make it fit in with Pagan philosophy, 
while some went so far as to strive to make it accord 
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with corrupt and immoral principles. On this subject, 
Chrysostom (a.d. 308-407), in one of his beautiful 
homilies lays down propositions, which must command 
the respect of every one. 

He says, " Celsus and Bantaneotes (Porphyry) are 
sufficient evidence to the antiquity of our bo ks. For 
I presume they do nofc oppose writings which have 
been written since their times." And again. " The 
general reception of the Gospels is a proof that their 
history is true and consistent. Even the enemies of 
the truth receive them ; for since the Gospels were 
written many heresies have arisen holding opinions 
contrary to what is contained in them, and yet they 
receive the Gospels either in whole or in part/' {a) 

The force of these principles is evident from these 
considerations ; that custom, reverence, or the fear of 
offending against a generally accepted article of faith, 
might mould the opinions of those within the Church 
and were esteemed orthodox, but with heretics there 
was no positive ground for the reception of the 
Gospels, save the unimpeachable testimony of history 
in their favour. 

More than this these heresies show that both within 
and without the Church there were the keenest con- 
troversies on articles of the Christian faith ; hence had 
it been possible on historic grounds to deny the 
authenticity of the accepted writings of Apostles and 
Disciples, it would most assurdly have been done. 

But this no one has done. Heretics do indeed 
deny the authority of some of the Christian books, on 
the plea that their contents were not such as God 
would give. The admission involved in this position 
did not escape the defenders of the truth. Thus 
Irenseus says, **So great is the surety of the Gospels, 
that even the very heretics bear witness to them, so 
that each one of them taking the Gospels as his 
starting point endeavours thereby to maintain his own 

{a) Chrys. 6 Horn, on i Cor. 
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teaching." (a) So too Tertullian, " They profess to 
appeal to the Scriptures, they urge arguments from 
the Scriptures, as if they could draw arguments about 
matters of faith from any other source than the 
records of faith.'* {b) 

The importance of the testimony thus borne by 
heretics to the authenticity of the Gospels, may be 
gathered from the fact that since the discovery of that 
valuable MS. ascribed to Hippolitus, entitled 
^'Philosophic Considerations ; or^ the Refutations of all 
Heresies^^ we can call as witnesses, Simon Magus, 
spoken of in the Acts ; Corinthus, the traditionary 
opponent of St. John, he who as Epiphanes tells us (c) 
headed the attack on Peter for eating with the 
Gentiles, and on Paul for polluting the temple; 
Valentinus, who came irom Egpyt to Rome at the 
commencement of the second century ; Basilides, 
whose disciples said he was taught by the companions 
of Peter ; Marcion, a contemporary of Peter ; Ptolemy, 
a disciple of Valentinus ; Heracleon, an associate of 
Valentinus; and many others down to the time of 
Origen, and even to the commencement of the fourth 
century. 

So that of these heretics we might on the same 
noted principle add the testimony of such avowed 
enemies of Christianity as Celsus, Porphyry, Celsas, 
Hierocles, and Julian, but time reminds us we must 
forbear to enlarge. 

(2) The testimony, however, of the Apocryphal 
Gospels demands a few words. 

This testimony may be classed with that of the 
heretics and enemies. Down to the time of Origen 
we read of the following false or interpolated Gospels: — 
The gospels of truth and of Judas, mentioned by 
Irenseus ; those of the Egyptians and Hebrews, by 
Clement of Alexandria ; those of Basilides, the 

{a) Iren. cont. Haer. iii. 2, 7. 
{b) Tertul. De Praescrip. Haer. c. 14. 
{c) Chap. 8, 9-13 ; Haer. 28, 5. 
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Egyptians, the Hebrews, Matthias, and Peter and 
James, by Origen ; and those of Valentinus or Marcion 
by Tertullian. But not one of these gospels is quoted 
by these writers as genuine, (a) 

We have thus given a historical sketch of the testi- 
mony which exists in support of the authenticity of 
our four Gospels. The subject is far from being . 
exhausted (b). We have given only so much as our 
time and space permitted. We trust we have given 
sufficient to show how overwhelming is the proof, 
which deserves our faith that Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John testified what they saw, and heard of their 
Lord and our Lord, and that their testimony was true. 

{a) See Cowper's Apoc. Gos. and his. The Four Gos. of 
the 2nd. Cent. chap. vi. i. 
(h) See Appendix at the close of this Lecture. 

** I admit the four canonical Gospels as authentic. All of 

them in my judgment go back into the first century, and for the 

most part their contents are due to the authors to whom they are 

commonly ascribed ; but their historical value is very diverse. 

Matthew deserves confidence in r^ard to what Jesus said. 

There you find the very notes taken from a clear and livii^ 

remembrance of the teaching of Jesus. A kind of splendour at 

once mild and terrible, a divine force, if I may so speak, invests 

those utterances, detaches them from the context, and rendeis 

them easy of recognition to the critic. The real words of Jesns 

make themselves known, so to say, by their own act. The 

moment you touch them you feel them vibrate ; they present 

themselves as if spontaneously, and of their own accord take 

their place in the narrative, where they stand out in bold and 

isharp relief."— (** TiiK Life of Jesus," by Rbnan, introdnctioo 

zxxvii., xxxviii.) — ** La Vie," Introd. p. Ixxxi., 13th Ed. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

LECTURE IV. 



The following fathers, in the quotations 
which we give, mention each of the writers of 
the four gospels, matthew, mark, luke, and 
john, by name. 

L MATTHEW. 

Papias. ** Matthew set forth his oracles in the Hebrew 
dialect, which everyone interpreted as he was able." (a) 

iRENiGUS. ** Matthew put forth the writings of the 
Gospels among the Hebrews in their dialect, [b) But again, 
Matthew, speaking concerning the angels, says, ' The angel of 
the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream.' Of what Lord he 
himself interprets : * That it might be fulfilled, which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, out of Egypt have I called 
my son, therefore a Virgin shall conceive in the womb, and shall 
bring forth a son, and shall call his name Jesus, which is inter- 
preted God with us. ' " {c) 

Clement of Alexandria. *• Matthew having first pro- 
claimed the Gospel in Hebrew, when on the point of going also 
to other nations committed it to writing in his native tongue. " (</) 

PANTiBNUS. ** To who (the inhabitants of India) Bartholomew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, preached and left them the writings 
of Matthew in Hebrew letters, which is preserved to this 
day." {€) 

Tertullian. " In the outset Matthew himself— that most 
faithful reporter of the Gospel, as companion of the Lord, for 
no other reason than that he might make us. acquainted with 
carnal origin of Christ thus begins : * The book of the generations 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham."Y/J 
"Matthew bringing the origin of the Lord from Abraham to 
Mary, says, Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, from whoni 
Christ was bom." (^) 

Jerome. ** Concerning the New Testament, I now speak 
that doubtless, it is Greek, the apostle Matthew being excepted, 
who first in Judea gave out the Gospel of Christ in the Hebrew 
letters.*' (A) 

(a) Eus. Eccles. Hist. ili. 3D. 

(6) AgaiiiSt UersBS. iii. Eus. Ecc. Hist. v. 8. 

(c) Against Uenes. iii. 0. (d) Eus. Eccles. Hist. iii. 24. 

(e) Ibid. v. 10. (/) Con. the body of Christ, o. 22. 

ig) Ibid. c. 20. (A) Prsefset. ad. iv. Evangr. ad. Dam. 
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Epiphanius. ** Wherefore indeed this Matthew also, writes 
the Gospel in Hebrew letters and preaches, and begins not at the 
beginning, but derives the genealogy indeed from Abraham." (a) 

Cyril OF Jerusalem. "Matthew writing a Gospel wrote 
it in the Hebrew tongue. " (b) 

II. MARK. 

iRENiCUS. "Mark says in the end of his Gospels, 'And 
indeed the Lord Jesus after he had spoken to them, was received 
up into heaven, and sat at the right hand of God." (c) 
" Again, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, transmitted 
to us in writing what had been preached by him." (//) 

Origen. ** The Second [Gospel] is according to Mark, who 
composed it as Peter explained it to him, whom he also 
acknowledges as his son in his general epistle," etc. (c) 

Tertulli AN. * ' The Gospel which Mark published is affirmed 
as Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was." (/) 

Clemevt of Alexandria. " So greatly did the splendour of 
piety enlighten the minds of Peter's hearers, that it was not 
sufficient to hear but once, nor to receive the unwritten doctrine 
of the Gospel of God. but they persevered with various entreaties 
to solicit Mark, as the companion of Peter, and whose Gospel 
we have, that he should leave them a monument of the doctrine, 
thus orally communicated, in writing,. Nor did they cease their 
solicitations until they had prevailed with the man, and thus 
became the means of that writing which is called the Gospel 
according to Mark. They say also that the Apostle Peter 
having ascertained what was done by the revelation of the 
Spirit, was delighted with zealous ardour expressed by those 
men. And the history obtained his authority for the purpose of 
being read in the Churches." {g) 

Again, ** When Peter had proclaimed the word publicly at 
Rome, and declared the Gospel under the influence of the Spirit, 
as there was a great number present, they requested Mark, 
who had followed him from afar, and remembered well what he 
had said, to reduce the things to writing. And that after 
composing his Gospel he gave it to them who had requested 
it of him." (A) 

Epiphanius. "And immediately after Matthew, Mark, the 
companion of Peter at Rome, is directed to put forth a Gospel, 
which having written he has sent by Peter into the country of 
the Egyptians." (0 

III. LUKE. 

iRENiBUS. ** Luke, the companion of Paul, committed to 
vvriting the Gospel preached by him." (y) " Luke also, the 

(n) Heraas. li. (6) Gate. ch. xiv. (c) Afrainst Her»8. iiL 10, 0. 

(d) Eus. Eocles. Hiat. v. 8. (u) Eug. Eccles. Hist. vi. 2fi. 

(/) ARrainst Marc. \w. 6. (9) Eus. Eccles. Hist. li. 16. 

(A) Eus. Eccles. vi. 14. (t) Herns. 61. 

(>) Eus. Eccles. Hist. v. 8. 
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follower and disciple of the Apostles, referring to Zachariah and 
Elizabeth, of whom, according to the premise of God, John was 
bom, says they were both righteous before God," &c. (a) 

Clement of Alexandria. ''But Luke also, in the com- 
mencement of his narrative, premises the cause which led him 
to write ; showing that many others having rashly undertaken to 
compose a narrative of matters that he had already completely 
ascertained, in order to free us from the uncertain suppositions 
of others in his own Gospel he delivered the certain account of 
those things that he himself had fully received, from his intimacy 
and stay with Paul, and also his intercourse with the other 
Apostles." {b) 

Tertullian. ** For from the commentaries which we have, 
Marcion seems to have selected Luke, whom he mutilated. 
Moreover, Luke was not an Apostle, but an apostolic man ; not 
a master, but a disciple, as it were, less than a master, and so 
much the latter as he was the companion of the latter apostle, 
Paul, doubtless." (r) 

Origen. '*The third (Gospel) is according to Luke, the 
Gospel commended by Paul, which was written for the converts 
from the Gentiles." {d) *' But Lucius some suppose to be Lnke, 
who wrote the Gospel." {e) 

EusEBius. " But Luke, who was bom at Ahtioch, and by 
profession a physician, being for the most part connected with 
Paul and familiarly acquainted with the rest of the Apostles, has 
left us, in two inspired books, the institutes of that spiritual 
healing art which he obtained from them, one of these is his 
Gospel, in which he testifies that he has recorded as those who 
were from the bejzinning 6ye witnesses and ministers of the word 
delivered to him, whom also he says he has in all things 
followed." (/) 

IV. JOHN. 

iRENiGUS. ** Afterwards John, the disciple of our Lord, the 
same that lay upon his bosom, also published a Gospel, while he 
was yet at Ephesus in Asia." {g) '*A11 the elders testify who 
were conversant with John, the disciple of our Lord, in Asia, that 
John delivered these things." (^) "John, the disciple of our 

Lord, announcing his faith thus began, in 

the doctrine which is according to the Gospel, ' In the ban- 
ning was the Word.* " (f) 

Origen. * ' What shall we say of him who reclined on the 
breast of Jesus, I mean John ? Who has left one Gospel, in 
which he confesses that he could write so many that the whole 
world could not contain them." {j) 

(a) AiiToinst Her»8. iii. 10. (6) Eus. Eodes. Hist iii. 2-4. 
(c) Against Marc iv. 2. (d) Eus. Eccles. Hist. vi. 2f . 
(«) Comment, on Rom. xvi. 2. (/) Eus. Eccles. Hist. iii. 4. 
{(f) Eus. Eccles. Hist. v. 8. (A) Against Henes. it S8. 
(i) Ibid. iii. 11. (j) Eus. Eccles. Hist. vi. 26. 
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Tbrtullian. ** Of the Apostles, John and Matthew publish 
the faith to us." [a) 

Theopolus. ** As the Holy Scriptures and all who have the 
Spirit teach us ; among whom John says, In the beginning was 
ihc Word, and the Word was with God, signifying that God 
alone was in the beginning and the Word was in Ilim. And 
then he says, the Word was God, and all things were made by 
Him, and without Him is not anything made. ** {b) 

Clemekt of Alexandria.- " John, last of all, perceiving 
that what had reference to the body in the Gospel of our Saviour 
was sufficiently detailed, and being encouraged by his particular 
friends and urged by the Spirit, he wrote a spiritual Gospel." {c) 

Epiphanitis. '* Wherefore also the blessed John, coming and 
seeing men busying themselves with the -lower coming of Christ, 
and the Ebronites deducing the bodily genealogy of Christ from 
Abraham .... said not .... that the Word of 
God, whom the Father begat from eternity, was from Mary alone, 
nor from Joseph, the husband of the Virgin, but, In the beginning 
wat the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God." (d) 

Jerome. " The Apostle John, whom Jesus especially lo%'ed, 
the son of Zebedee and the brother of the Apostle James, whom 
Herod beheaded after the passion of our Lord, wrote the Gospel 
last of all, being called hitherto by the bishops of Asia, against 
Cerinthus and other heretics, and especially the dogmas of 
Ebronites, who assert that Christ did not exist before Mary." (e) 

EusEBius. " The Gospel of John comprehends the first 
events of Christ, but the others, the history that took place at the 
latter part of the time. It is probable therefore that for these 
reasons John has passed by in silence the genealogy of our Lord, 
because it was written by Matthew and Luke, but that he 
commenced with the doctrine of the divinity as a part reserved 
for him by the divine Spirit, as if for a superior. Let this suffice 
to be said respecting the Gospel of John. (/) 

(a) Against Marc. iv. 2. (6) Against Autol. it. 
^ Eus. Eccles. Hist. vi. 14, com^re iii  24. 
(rQ Henes. Ixi^c. iZ. («) Cata. Scrip. Eccles. c. 9. 
(/) Eus. Eccles. Hist. iii. 24. 
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HAS CHRIST RISEN FROM THE DEAD ? 

AN ANSWER TO DR. D. F. STRAUSS'S 
MYTHICAL HISTORY OF 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS.* 

LECTURE V. 

'AS Christ risen from the dead? I purpose to 
examine whether a satisfactory answer can be 
given to this question. The issues involved in 
this inquiry are of the utmost importance, for 
as the Apostle Paul says (i Cor. xv.), " If Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
vain ; yea, and we are found false witnesses of God, 
because we have testified of God that He raised up 
Christ, whom He raised not up, if so be the dead rise 
not. ' For if the dead lise not, then is not Christ 
raised ; and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, 
ye .are yet in your sins." ** Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished." The apostle 
thus makes the whole truth and value of Christianity 
to hang upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ. If 
Jesus has risen from the dead. Christianity is true, 

* " The evangelical testimony in favour of the resurrection of 
Jesus endeavours to bring forward the most convincing of all 
proofs ; in doing so it breaks to pieces and shows itself to be the 
mere result of a wish to give support to a dogmatical conception, 
which, so soon as the wish ceases to exist, collapses for want of 
any support at all. We might, therefore, refuse to acknowledge 
in the resurrection of Jesus any miraculous objective occurrence, 
for the following reasons : — The evangelical evidence, on which 
the belief of that occurrence originally rested, is far from giving 
that certainty which it ought to give in order to make such a 
miracle credible ; for, in the first place, it does not come from 
eye-witnesses ; and, secondly, the different accounts do not 
agree ; and, thirdly, they give a description of the nature and 
movements of the subject after the resurrection, which contains 
in itself contradictory elements." — 

Dr. D. K. Strauss, vol I., pages 407-8. 
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because He has fulfilled the promise that He would 
rise again the third day ; but if He has not risen from 
the dead, the promise that He would so rise has not 
been fulfilledi and hence His mission and promise 
have both failed. It is satisfactory that the claims of 
Christianity to the confidence of mankind have been 
brought into so narrow a compass as to render them 
of such easy proof, that every one may satisfy himself 
Respecting them. Let us then see what answer can be 
given to the question, " Has Christ risen from the 
dead ? »' 

I. A resurrection is the coming again into life of 
one who is dead. To be satisfied that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead, we must first be certain that He 
died. On this point the evidence is complete. 

(i) Multitudes in Jerusalem publicly demanded that 
the civil power should sentence Him to die. 

(2) In response to this demand, Pilate, who was 
then the Roman Governor and chief magistrate, 
sentenced Him to die, and delivered Him to the 
soldiers to be executed. 

(3) The soldiers, amidst such popular commotion 
as so important an event was sure to excite, took Jesus 
to the hill Calvary, the accustomed place of public 
execution. Here about mid-day they nailed Him to 
a cross. This they placed between two other crosses, 
on each of which hung a malefactor. 

(4) In the course of the .afternoon soldiers were sent 
CO hasten the death of the sufferers, that they might 
be buried before the sun went down. In the per- 
formance of their duty these soldiers brake the legs of 
the Saviour's two fellow-sufferers, but when they came 
to Him they brake not His legs, because they found 
that He was already dead ; but one of them, having a 
spear, thrust it into His side, from whence there came 
forth blood and water, which showed that the heart 
was pierced, and that consequently life was gone. 

(5) After this one of His disciples went to the 
governor and asked His body for burial, this Pilate 
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refused until he had called the centurion who had 
charge of the execution, and received his certificate 
that He was dead. 

Here is an amount of evidence that Jesus Christ 
was put to death which it is impossible to resist. If 
this evidence does not prove that Jesus Christ was 
dead, no event is capable of being proved. 

2. To be satisfied that it was really Jesus who came 
forth alive from the tomb we must be certain that He 
was so buried that there could be no deception. On 
this point also the evidence is complete. 

(i) By an order of the governor, Pilate, the dead 
body of Jesus Christ was given into the hands of a 
well-known public man for burial. 

(2) This man took the body direct from the place 
of execution, and laid it in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out of a rock as a burial place for himself 
and family, but in which no person had yet been 
buried. 

(3) His disciples, and all those friends or enemies 
who were sufficiently interested in Him to do so, 
followed in the funeral procession, and knew where 
He was buried. 

(4) The leading men of the Jews knew where He 
was buried, for they waited upon the governor as soon 
as the dead body was taken down from the cross, and 
said to him, " Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while He was yet alive. After three days I will 
rise again. Command, therefore, that the sepulchre 
be made sure until the third day, lest His disciples 
come by night and steal Him away, and say unto the 
people. He is risen from the dead ; so the last error 
shall be worse than the first." To this appeal Pilate 
said, " Ye have a watch. Go your way ; make it as 
sure as ye can." ** So they went and made the 
sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch." 

(5) The sixty soldiers who formed the watch knew 
that He was dead and buried, or they would not have 
undertaken to guard the grave For they well knew 
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that the absence of the dead body from the grave, or 
any trifling with the seal of the governor, would be 
death to them according to Roman military law. 

Surely there is evidence sufficient in all these 
circumstances that Jesus Christ was crucified, dead, 
and buried. 

Now, call before your mind the scene which 
Jerusalem presented at that ;season. The day of 
execution has closed. Jesus Christ lies buried in the 
sepulchre of Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, an 
honourable counsellor of Jerusalem. The sepulchre 
is new, it is cut out of a solid rock, and has but one 
entrance. This is filled by a great stone, upon which 
the official seal of the governor is so placed that it is 
impossible to remove the stone without violating the 
seal. Sixty soldiers aire put in charge of the grave, to 
keep it safe until the third day, for the avowed purpose 
of preventing any deception by a pretended resurrection. 
These precautions are taken by the enemies of Christ, 
who have secured His crucifixion, and are so taken 
because He has told them that when they should put 
Him to death, after three days He would rise again. 

All is now settled. The excited populace who 
clamoured in the early morning for the death of Jesus, 
who followed Him up the hill of Calvary, crying "Away 
with Him,*' and who watched His death agonies, have 
retired from the exciting scenes of the place of suffering 
to their homes. The disciples of the dead and buried 
Saviour are hiding themselves as best they may, in dis- 
appointment and wonder, in fear and sorrow, expecting 
henceforth to be the butt and scorn of all, if not to 
follow their Master to prison and to death. To pass 
away the time, the soldiers are probably laughing and 
joking at the idea of being on guard over the body of 
a dead malefactor, to prevent a few fishermen from 
stealing it by night, and then saying that it has risen 
from the dead ; and the chief priests and rulers are 
congratulating themselves on having finally got rid of 
the rebukes and warnings of the peasant-prophet of 
Nazareth. 
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Here, then, has a direct challenge been given and 
taken. Jesus Christ has said to the Jewish authorities, 
"Destroy this body, and in three days I will rise 
again." The Jewish authorities have destroyed His 
body, and taken every precaution which civil authority 
and military power can take to prevent the fulfilment 
of His word. The mission of Christ is on its trial. 
Jesus Christ is about to be proved an impostor, or His 
Divinity fully established. In three days the question 
will be for ever settled. The first night passes away, 
and the Sabbath dawns. This day also speeds on its 
course, and the second night is passing. The morning 
star appears. The eastern sky is streaked with the 
first rays of light which tell the approach of the third 
day. What a crisis ! Well might creation hold its 
breath. All around is quiet as the tomb which is so 
well guarded. Suddenly there is a great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and, 
** regardless of the soldiers, brake the seal of the 
governor," rolled back the stone fiom the door of the 
sepulchre, and sat upon it. ** His countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as snow." And 
now Jesus, the crucified, fulfils the predictions of the 
prophets and His own engagement, by rising from the 
dead, and walking forth alive from the tomb. 

What a change has come over the scenes of the 
drama ! The truth of Christianity is established : 
Jesus Christ is declared to be the Son of God with 
power. The soldiers — ^those brave Roman regulars, 
whose prowess had broken all other forces — ^had here 
met with a new force, which they did not understand, 
and before which they "did shake and become as 
dead men.'* As soon as they recovered from their 
panic, and saw that the grave was open and the dead 
had risen, " they hasted into the city, and shewed unto 
the chief priests all the things which were done." 
This was a solemn moment to them, as the least sus- 
picion that they had been remiss in their duty would 
have been certain death. No such penalty was 
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inflicted, and therefore no neglect of duty was found 
against them. The chief priests and rulers are proved 
to be the murderers of the Son of God, and upon them 
must rest this terrible crime, unless they can persuade 
the populace whom they incited to clamour for the 
Saviour's death that a fraud had been practised. This 
they attempt to do by bribing the soldiers to assert it. 
•* When they assembled with the elders, and had taken 
counsel, they gave large money to the soldiers, saying, 
Say ye His disciples came by night and stole Him away 
while we slept; and if this come to the governor's 
ears, we will persuade him and secure you. So they 
took the money, and did as they were taught " — as we 
might expect a number of rude heathen soldiers would 
do. It is worthy of special note that this was the only 
answer to the challenge that the Saviour had risen 
from the dead which the Jewish authorities ever 
furnished. 

Let us look, in the presence of this statement of the 
soldiers, how the case stands. It is admitted by all, 
friends and foes alike, that Jesus Christ was crucified 
on the Friday afternoon, and buried in the evening ; 
that His grave was sealed by the governor's seal, and 
sixty soldiers were set to guard it, for the purpose of 
preventing His body being removed by stealth, and 
the assertion that He had risen from the dead being 
propagated. Yet, on the morning of the third day. 
His body was missing. How do we account for the 
missing body? The Jews say His disciples stole it 
away while the soldiers were asleep. His disciples say 
He rose from the dead. Which is the more credible 
story ? There are but four ways in which the absence 
of the body from the grave can be accounted for. 

Firsts — That the soldiers removed it while on 
guard. But they had no interest in doing this. They 
were appointed by the governor, under whose orders 
they were placed, to guard the body. The penalty of 
neglecting to do so was death, and they were not 
accused of being unfaithful to their trust. 
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Second^ — That the leading men ofthe Jews removed 
the body. But they had put it to death, had caused 
the grave to be sealed and guarded to protect it, and 
were interested in its being kept in the grave. Besides, 
if they had possessed it, they would have produced it 
when the disciples afterwards challenged them as 
murderers, and declared that He whom they had 
murdered was risen from the dead. 

Thirds — That the disciples of the Saviour removed 
it. The rulers of the jews charged them with doing 
this; but the supposition is sufficiently absurd to 
refute itself How could the disciples encounter the 
sixty soldiers who were set to guard the tomb ? 
Their enemies meet this objection by saying. The 
soldiers stated that " They came and stole Him away 
while we slept." But — 

(i) Can any one believe that sixty Roman soldiers 
were asleep while on guard in the open air, and that 
they would confess this, unless there was some special 
reason for so doing when they knew that they thereby 
exix)sed themselves to death for neglect of military duty? 

(2) There is no record that any of these soldiers 
were put to death for neglect of duty while on this 
watch, as they certainly would have been had their 
story been true. 

(3) But, more than all, how did they know what had 
taken place if they were asleep ? This is surely the 
most absurd excuse ever offered on any occasion by man. 

But that the disciples never attempted to steal the 
dead body of Christ is further evident from the fact 
that up to the time when it took place they had no 
expectation, nor idea of the resurrection. True their 
Master had often told them that he should be put to 
death, and that on the third day He would rise again ; 
•but they never understood what He meant, so that his 
crucifixion came upon them as a surprise which blasted 
all their hopes. Hence when on the morning after the 
Sabbath they went to the sepulchre, it was not to see 
a resurrection, but on the contrary to embalm a dead 
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body with spices which they prepared for the purpose. 
Moreover, when they found the sepulchre open, the 
soldiers gone and the body missing, it did not occur 
to them that their Lord was risen. They thought His 
body had been taken away. When too they were told 
that he was risen from the dead, so slow were they 
to believe that they could not be convinced until they 
had seen Him, heard His voice, and, handled Him. 
Hence as far as the disciples are concerned we must 
conclude that the absence of the Saviour's body from 
the tomb can only be accounted for by that fact, that 
he had risen from the dead. 

The further proofs that Christ has risen from the 
dead are so numerous, so varied, and furnished by so 
many witnesses as to make them unresistible to an 
impartial enquirer. Let us as briefly as possible 
examine them. 

I. The first appearance of the Saviour after His 
resurrection was to Mary Magdalene. She went, 
with several other women, to the sepulchre to embalm 
the body. On arriving there they found it open and 
empty. She immediately left the other women, and 
ran to tell Peter and John that they had found the 
sepulchre open and the body gone. Peter and John 
instantly ran thither, and found it as Mary had 
reported. Then they returned home. Mary went 
back to the sepulchre, and, not knowing what had 
become of the body, she stood there weeping. While 
so doing, the Saviour drew near and asked " Woman, 
why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou ? " She, 
supposing Him to be the gardener, — the sepulchre 
was in a garden, — said unto Him, **Sir, if thou hast 
borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, 
and I will take Him away.". Jesus saith unto her, 
** Mary." Now she recognised His voice, and turned 
herself, saying, with joyous surprise, " Master.'* After 
a little conversation, He instructed her to go and 
inform the other disciples of what she had seen and 
heard. There is a touching simplicity about this 
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narrative, that forces the conviction upon the mind 
of its artless and perfect truth, and forms a complete 
contrast to the one which tells that men saw when they 
were asleep. 

2. The Saviour next appeared to the other women 

who had gone to the grave with Mary Magdalene. 

While she had gone to tell Peter and John that the 

grave was open and empty, an angel informed them 

that He was risen from the dead, and that they should 

see Him in Galilee. On receiving this information, 

" they departed quickly from the sepulchre, with fear 

and great joy, and did run to bring the disciples 

word ; and as they went to tell His disciples, behold, 

Jesus met them, and said, All hail ! and they came 

and held Him by the feet and worshipped Him. 

Then said Jesus unto them. Be not afraid ; go, tell 

my brethren that they go into Galilee, there they shall 

see me.'* With this message they hasted to tell the 

other disciples what they had seen and heard. 

3. Immediately after this the Saviour appeared unto 
Peter, to whom the angels had sent a special message 
by the women who were first at the sepulchre. Peter 
at once went to inform His fellow disciples that the 
Lord was risen indeed, and that he had seen Him. 
This appearance of the Saviour to Peter is specially 
mentioned by the apostle Paul, in his account of the 
resurrection. 

4. After hearing from the women that the Saviour 
had risen from the dead, two of the disciples having 
occasion to go to Emmaus, a place seven or eight 
miles from Jerusalem, started on their journey, talking 
over, as they went, the events of the day. As they 
journeyed Jesus drew near to them ; but ** their eyes 
were holden that they should not know Him," in order 
that they might be able to listen in a more calm and 
self-possessed manner than they could if they had 
known Him to the important truths He communicated 
to them. He walked with them to the end of their 
journey, when He made Himself known, and vanished 
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from their sight They immediately returned to 
Jerusalem, to relate to their fellows " what things 
were done in the way, and how He was made known 
to them in breaking of bread." 

5. While the assembled disciples were listening to 
this statement, and had been thereby somewhat pre- 
pared to see their risen Lord, He came into their 1 
midst, saying, ** Peace be unto you." But they "were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed they had seen 
a spirit ; '* which shows that it was necessary for the 
Saviour to use caution in His appearance to His 
followers, lest they should thereby be shocked beyond 
recovery. When on this occasion He saw their fright, 
** He said unto them. Why are ye troubled ? and why 
do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Handle Me and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have. And when he had thus spoken. He showed 
them His hands and His feet ; and while they 
believed not for joy, and wondered. He said unto 
them, Have ye any meat ? And they gave Him a 
piece of broiled fish and a honey-comb, and He did 
eat before them." This closed our Saviour's inter- 
course with His disciples on that day. 

6, A week after this, on the following first day of 
the week, as the disciples were again assembled 
together, their Master came into their midst with His 
usual salutation, " Peace be unto you." Thomas had 
not yet seen the Saviour, and when the disciples told 
him they had, he bluntly answered, ** Except I shall 
see in His hands the print of the nails, and put my 
fing^sr into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into His side, I will not believe." These seem to be 
the words of a man who had had one disappointment 
in the death of Christ, and did not intend to have 
another by accepting His resurrection on insufficient 
grounds. Jesus, who knew all things, knew what 
Thomas had said, and turning to him said, '' Thomas, 
reach hither thy finger and behold My hands, and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into My side, and. 
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be not faithless but believing." Thomas answered, 
" My Lord and my God ; " for he had proof that 
even he could not withstand. 

7. A few days after this, Peter, and James, and 

John, Thomas, and Nathaniel, and two other disciples, 

spent a night fishing on the sea of Galilee, and caught 

nothing. '' When the morning was come, Jesus 

stood on the shore, but the disciples knew not that it 

was Jesus. Then Jesus said to them, Children, have 

ye any meat? They answered Him, No. And He 

said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of the 

ship, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, and now 

they were not able to draw for the multitude of fishes. 

Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto 

Peter, It is the Lord" This is said to be " the third 

time that Jesus showed Himself to a goodly number 

of His disciples, when assembled together, after that 

He was risen from the dead." On this occasion He 

had a long interview with them, in which He 

delivered to them many solemn charges and important 

truths. 

8. Shortly after this, ** the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them ; and when they saw Him, they 
worshipped Him, but some doubted." These last 
words show that, so far from being easily imposed 
upon, the disciples not only would not believe in the 
resurrection of their Master, on the testimony of each 
other, but that they would not believe the testimony 
of their own eyes and ears, until the evidence presented 
to their senses could no longer be resisted. It was at 
this meetint^ the Saviour charged His followers to "Go, 
teach all nations all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,*' and promised, ** Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." 

.9. About this time the Saviour appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, ** of whom, " the 
apostle Paul said, when writing to the Corinthian 
Church twenty-six years after, ** some have fallen 
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asleep, but the greater part remain unto this present." 
Here, then, was a good cloud of witnesses, furnishing 
irresistible proof of the event to which they witness, 
for it is impossible to believe that so many persons 
could be brought by any means to believe in what 
never took place, and to maintain their conviction 
during many years, and that in spite of all kinds of 
indignity, distress, and sorrow, inflicted upon them on 
account of their testimony. 

ID. After this, the apostle Paul informs us, the 
Saviour appeared to James. This was doubtless His 
brother who was honoured with being made one of 
His apostles, and was a man of such prudence, intelli- 
gence, and worth, that he presided till his death over 
the council of the Church in Jerusalem. St. Paul 
tells us he had an interview with this apostle, on his 
return from Arabia. Then the two apostles, Paul and 
James, would probably give their experiences to each 
other ; Paul giving James an account of his vision of 
Christ as he went on his persecuting errand to 
Damascus ; and James recounting his interviews with 
the Saviour, and notably the one with which he had 
been specially honoured after His resurrection. 

1 1. After this He was seen of all the apostles on the 
day of His ascension, ** when He led them out as far 
as Bethany, and He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them ; and it came to pass, while He blessed them, 
He was parted from them, and carried into heaven." 

Besides these interviews of the Saviour with His 
disciples the evangelist Luke informs us that between 
the time of His resurrection and " the day when He 
was taken up into heaven. He showed Himself alive 
to His disciples, by many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking of the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God " 

It is not unlikely that He showed Himself to one 
and another of them on scores of occasions which are 
not recorded ; but those instances which are recorded, 
and to which I have referred, are written to show to 
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the world, through all its generations, the sort of evi- 
dence the Saviour gave His disciples of His resurrection, 
and thereby prove to it that the truth of this, the greatest 
fact in the history of our redemption, is sustained by 
testimony which cannot be assailed. 

Some have objected to the credibility of the witnesses. 
There are three things necessary to the credibility of a 
witness. 

The first thing is capacity. That the witnesses to 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ were competent to 
form a judgment respecting the matter of their testi- 
mony is beyond question. They had been as familiar 
with Him during several years as men can be with each 
other. They journeyed with Him, conversed with 
Him, ate and drank with Him, heard His public 
discourses, saw His wonderful miracles, and had all 
of ihem such familiar acquaintance with Him as any 
one can have with his own brother or sister, with whom 
he has lived and gone in and out continually for a 
course of years. The Saviour had purposely chosen 
His disciples to be His witnesses to the world, and 
gave them every means that they could have to enable 
them to bear an intelligent testimony. 

The second thing to give credibility to a witness is, 
opportunity of knowing that which he affirms. The 
witnesses of the resurrection of Christ had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether He had risen from the dead. 
His death, burial, and resurrection, as I have shown, 
were not done in a corner. His interviews with them 
were numerous — sometimes with one, sometimes with 
several, sometimes with many, once with "above five 
hundred at one time" — sometimes by night, sometimes 
by day, sometimes in the house, sometimes in the 
mount, sometimes on the sea coast, — so that they saw 
and heard Him in all the varied forms in which they 
had been accustomed to see and hear Him before His 
death. When they were afraid, and thought Him a 
ghost, He took a piece of broiled fish and a honey- 
comb and did eat before them, and asked them to 
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handle Him and feel Him, as a spirit had not flesh and 
bone as they saw Him have. When they doubted His 
identity, " He showed them His hands and His feet;" 
and when one refused to believe until He put his 
finger into the print of the nails in His hands, and 
thrust his hand into His side, He asked him to do so. 
that he might not be " faithless, but believing." After 
all this, what more could the Saviour have done that 
He did not do to establish His identity, and to prove 
His resurrection ; and what greater warrant could His 
apostles have to say, "That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, which our 
hands have handled of the Word of Life — ^that which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you *' ? 

The next thing to give credibility to a witness is 
character. That the conduct of the witnesses in this 
case makes them deserving of confidence is evident 
from many considerations. 

1. They gave their testimony on the spot where the 
resurrection took place, and did not go elsewhere until 
all the dwellers in Jerusalem had become fully 
acquainted with their statements. 

2. They gave witness immediately after the resurrec- 
tion had taken place, and did not wait for years to pass 
before they made known what they had seen and heard. 
Before three months had passed from the death of 
Christ, the story of His resurrection had become as 
publicly and as widely known as His death. 

3. They proclaimed the resurrection in the most 
public places in Jerusalem, on tne greatest feast days, 
when the city was thronged with myriads of visitors 
from distant cities* and provinces, and, in the presence 
of thousands of listeners, and to such auditors on such 
occasions, they cried, ** Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words : Jesus of Nazareth — a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know — ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
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crucified and slain, whom God hath raised up, whereof 
we are all witnesses." 

4. They appealed to the most undeniable miracles, 
which their enemies admitted they had wrought, as 
proofs of the truth of their testimony, as in the case of 
the man who had been lame from his birth, whom 
they had healed in the presence of thousands of 
spectators at the gate of the temple. On this occasion 
they said to the wondering people, " Ye men of Israel, 
why marvel ye at this ? or why look ye so earnestly on 
us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk ; the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath 
glorified His Son Jesus, whom ye delivered up, and 
denied Him in the presence of Pilate, when he was 
determined to let Him go. But ye denied the Holy 
One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of Peace, 
whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we are 
witnesses." In the same style they addressed the full 
council of rulers in court assembled, in connection 
with the same incident — " Ye rulers of the people, and 
elders of Israel, — If we this day be examined of the 
good deed done to the impotent man, by what means 
he is made whole, be it know unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, by Him doth this man stand forth 
before you whole.'' These words contain the ring of 
a true witness. 

5. They established an institution in commemoration 
' of the resurrection, on the spot where and on the day 
when it took place, which has continued from that day 
until now, and has existed in every place to which 
their witness has gone. This institution is the Christian 
Sabbath. Jesus Christ rose from the dead on the first 
day of the week, and from that day until now the first 
day of the week has been held by the Church of Christ 
as a holy day, in celebration of the event. Every time^ 
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therefore, the Christian Sabbath dawns on Christian 
lands, it comes as a witness to the inhabitants of those 
lands of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Jews 
keep sacred the seventh day, in honour of the giving 
of the law. We keep holy the first, in honour of the 
resurrection of Christ. How an entire community 
could be led to observe such a weekly festival in 
honour of an event, if that event h|id not taken place, 
we leave objectors to explain, only premising the 
enquiry, Could we in the present day be led to do 
so ? and what warrant have we to give ourselves credit 
for being wiser than others ? 

6. The witnesses of Christ's resurrection wrote and 
published records of the event in the place where it 
occurred, and during the lives of those who had taken 
part in putting Him to death ; yet no refutation of their 
statements was ever written, as there certainly would 
have been if such refutation had been possible. Sure 
we are that such records could not be written and 
published in our day, attributing such crimes to our 
rulers and judges in London, as are attributed in the 
gospels to the rulers and judges in Jerusalem, without 
a refutation instantly being given. The records of the 
witnesses for Christ we still possess, and they form a 
jiiore sure warrant for believing the resurrection of 
Christ than we possess for believing any event that has 
taken place according to secular history. 

7. The witnesses of the resurrection of Christ 
endured all kinds of sufferings, "taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and freely surrendering their 
lives " in support of their testimony, counting it all joy 
that they were permitted to suffer for their Master's 
sake, as witnesses to His truth. Would it have been 
possible for hundreds of persons so to suffer in support 
of a falsehood, or even in support of a truth about which 
they had the slightest misgiving ? But the witnesses 
of the resurrection of Christ had enquired so carefully 
into the matter, and had been so slow to believe until 
they could no longer doubt the evidence, that thence- 
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forth no amount of suffering and sacrifict, of pains and 
penalties, could suffice to shake their faith. 

Putting all these things together, they show the 
witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus Christ to possess 
every qualification that men can possess, and these in 
the highest degree, for being witnesses of truth. The 
Saviour seems to have appeared to His disciples in the 
order of their attachment to Himself, and in the manner 
best adapted to impress their minds with the truth to 
which they had to witness. The result is that the 
world is presented wiih a chain of evidence, every link 
of which is perfect and cannot be broken. 

The keen eye of hostile criticism has supposed that 
it has detected discrepancies in the several accounts 
given in the gospels of the first visitors to the 
sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection. I ask 
attention to this objection, in it we hear a sample of 
the worthlessness of all kindred objections, and this is 
the strongest of them. All the gospels give an account 
of this visit. 

Matthew says — *' In the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn towards the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre. And, behold, there was a great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
rolled back the stone from the doof, and sat upon 
it'* 

Mark says — ''And when the Sabbath was past, Mary 
Ms^dalene, and Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome, had brought sweet spices that they might come 
and anoint Him. And very early in the morning 
they came unto the sepulchre, at the rising of the sun ; 
and they said among themselves. Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? And 
when they looked, they saw that it was rolled away ; 
for it was very great." 

Luke says — " Now, upon the first day of the week, 
very early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had prepared, 
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and certain others with them ; and they found the 
stone rolled away from the sepulchre." 

John says — "The first day of the week, cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, and 
seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre." 

In these four statements the witnesses are agreed — 

1. That women were the first disciples who visited 
the sepulchre. 

2. That Mary Magdalene was one of the women 
who visited it. 

3. That Mary Magdalene did not go alone. Matthew 
says another Mary was with her — mark this ; this 
Mary was the mother of James — ^and adds that Salome 
was with them. Here is no contradiction, as none of 
them say the other Mary was not the mother of Jame^, 
or that Salome was not with them. 

4. That the women did not come to the sepulchre 
to see a resurrection, but to embalm the dead body of 
the Saviour, for which purpose Mark says, " They had 
brought sweet spices." This is confirmed by Luke. 

5. That the women came to the sepulchre on the 
first day of the week 

6. That they came at the same hour — between 
daybreak and the rising of the sun ; now twilight in 
Jndea does not continue longer than a few minutes. 

7. That they came during the same quarter of an 
hour. Three of them used the words, **very early." 
Matthew says it was *' as it began to dawn/* — as the 
day was breaking, or during the twilight. Mark says, 
•*at the rising of the sun,"— not after the sun had 
appeared above the horizon, but as he was approaching 
to it, or during the twilight. Luke says, in general 
terms, "very early in the morning," which may be 
reasonably construed as meaning the twilight John 
says, "very early, while it was yet dark*' — not 
completely dark, but yet dark ; as the light was 
dawning, but before it was perfectly light, which is 
twilight. 

8. That when they got to the sepulchre, they saw 
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the stone rolled away, the tomb open, and the body 
gone. 

It is generally understood that when several witnesses 
give evidence in the same words, there is collusion 
among them, and that therefore their testimony is 
undeserving of credit ; but that when witnesses agree 
in the main facts and differ in the forms of their 
statements, their testimony is reliable* Here, then, 
are four records, all differently worded in form, but 
agreeing in eight distinct particulars, and not contra- 
dicting one another in a single point. If such evidence 
is not to be accepted, there is an end to the worth of 
human testimony. We regard it therefore as the best 
established fact in history that ^* Now is Christ risen 
from the dead." In proportion to the infinite value of 
the event is the firmness of the evidence on which it 
rests. 

The certainty of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
establishes many correlative truths. 

1. It is a proof of His divinity. He claimed to be 
divine. On this account the Jews charged Him with 
blasphemy, and made it their pretence for putting 
Him to death. When, therefore, He rose from the 
dead, ^e vindicated His pretension, and was de- 
clared " to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.'* He is now the Father's acknowledged Son, 
and our acknowledged God : we worship Him. 

2. The resurrection of Christ is a proof that the 
work is finished which He came to perform — **He 
died for our sins, and rose again for our justification/' 
His death was the price He paid for our ransom, and 
His resurrection is the receipt given in proof that the 
price is accepted. This assures to us salvation. The 
power of His resurrection is our deliverance from 
sin. 

3. The resurrection of Christ is an earnest of our 
lesurrection from spiritual death to spiritual life — "As 
Christ was raised up by the glory of the Father, even 
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SO we also should walk in newness of life. For as we 
have been planted in the likeness of His death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection." In 
other words, as Christ died for sin and rose again, we 
ought to rise to a life of righteousness, and live therein 
for evermore. 

4. The resurrection of Christ is a pledge of the 
general resurrection of the dead — "Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept. For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. But every man in his own order : Christ the 
first-fruits, and afterwards they that are Christ's at His 
coming." The apostles were accustomed to encourage 
the followers of the Saviour with the assurance that, 
" If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him." 
" For our citizenship is in heaven, from whence also 
we look for the Saviour, who shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, 
according to the power whereby He is able even to 
subdue all things unto Himself." 

5. The resurrection of Christ is a pledge of the safety 
of those who trust in Him at the final Judgment — 
** Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect ? 
It is God that justifieth, who is He that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us." When we go before our final 
Judge, we shall go before Jesus Christ ; as He created 
us, sustains us, governs us, and redeemed us, it is 
seemly that He should also judge us. Those who 
have received Him as their Saviour, and trusted in 
Him for salvation, will meet Him in judgment to 
confirm and seal their salvation; while those who 
refuse to come to Him that they might have life, will 
meet Hun in judgment to confirm and seal their 
condemnation. 1 
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In conclusion, the resurrection of Jesus Christ adds 
the last drop to the full cup of the Christian's joy, by 
the assurance it gives of eternal glory with Him, for 
body and soul, in heaven for ever. " If ye, then, be 
risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God." " If 
we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with Him." 
" If we suffer with Him, we shall be glorified together." 
Our glorification will include the whole man, body 
and soul ; for as they have shared the trials of earth, 
they shall also share the joys of heaven. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE MATERIALIST, 
PANTHEIST, AND SPIRITUALIST. 

LECTURE VI. 

'HE doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
belongs only to the Scriptures. It was unknown 
to the world before God revealed it, and it 
remains unknown in those regions where 
His revelation has not, reached. The heathen 
believed and taught that the soul of man is immortal, 
but never conceived that the body would share its 
immortality. 

That the Jews — with the exception of the Sadducees, 
a small sect who did not believe in a future state at all 
— believed in a resurrection we have ample testimony. 
For instance, when the Saviour tried to comfort Martha, 
mourning for her dead brother, with the words, "Thy 
brother shall rise again," she answered, "I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection of the last day."' 
When also the apostle Paul defended himself before 
Felix against the accusations of the Jews, he said — 
'* This I confess unto thee, that after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things written in the law and the prophets, 
which they themselves also allow, that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust.*' 
Now Paul from his youth had been an ardent student 
of the Scriptures, and was well versed in all the 
doctrines of the orthodox Jews ; no one could there- 
fore speak with more authority on any religious opinion 
prevalent in the nation to which he belonged. 
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But the words of our Saviour are sufficient to settle 
the question as to the teachings of the Scriptures and 
the belief of the Jews concerning the resurrection, for 
He, when speaking to the Sadducees concerning the 
fundamental error of their creed, said to them, " As 
touching the resurrection of the dead ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God." 

These Sadducees are not without successors in our 
days. There are those now living who profess to 
believe in the imposibility of a general resurrection. 
The words of our Saviour to the Sadducees are as 
applicable to modern doubters as they were to those 
sceptical Jews. To them would T say, " As touching 
the resurrection ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God." 

An examination of the teaching of the Word of God 
concerning the resurrection, will show that there is 
ample warrant for using this language. The results of 
such an examination I intend to give in as brief a 
form as I can, trusting that thus the human inventions 
which have been added to revealed truth, and made 
the doctrine a stumbling-block to many, may be cleared 
away, so that the errors of ignorance may not lead to 
the rejection of that most consoling belief in life and 
immortality which Christ so fully brought to light 
From the Scriptures, then, we learn : — 

I. That there shall be a resurrection of the dead. 
**I have hope toward God,'* said the apostle Paul, "that 
there shall be a resurrection from the dead, both of the 
just and of the unjust." It will be allowed there is no 
greater exponent of Christian truths than this apostlef 
and therefore his direct assertion will be regarded as 
conclusive, that the Christian includes this article. 
" There shall be a resurrection of the dead.'' It is 
demonstrated by actual occurrence. There has been 
already a resurrection. Jesus Christ has **. risen from 
the dead and become the first-fruits of them which 
slept." I shall not here enter upon an investigatioi, 
or even outline, of the evidence of that event, evidence 
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which makes it the best attested fact of history ; but 
that fact being proved, the doctrine of the resurrection 
is established. As the apostle Paul says — " Now if 
Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, how 
say some among you, that there is no resurrection from 
the dead ? But it there be no resurrection from the 
dead, then is Christ not risen." 

2. That this resurrection shall include all the dead, 
without distinction of age, period, nation, creed or 
clime. '* As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." Whatever some may think about the 
matter, ^' God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on alUthe face of the earth ;" there can 
be no doubt that the Scriptures teach the descent of 
the whole human family from one parentage. There 
can then be no more conclusive method of teaching 
the universality of the resurrection, than by affirming 
that it is co-extensive with that death which is the lot 
of every child of Adam. As all in Adam die, so all in 
Christ shall rise again. What language too can be 
plainer or more emphatic than that of our Saviour on 
this point : *' The hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shall live. The hour is coming in which 
all that are in their graves shall hear His voice and shall 
come forth." 

3. That this resurrection will include both the 
righteous and the wicked. In the mere circumstance 
of rising from the dead, there will be no distinction 
made on account of character. The evil and the good, 
the just and the unjust, will alike be raised. There 
shall be — said the apostle Paul — '* A resurrection both 
of the just and unjust." Whatever may have been 
their lives, and wherever they may have died, all men 
shall be raised from the dead. There will however be 
a speedy separation between the just and the unjust. 
For immediately after the resurrection, all shall stand 
before God's judgment seat and receive from Him 
their final reward, so that " They that have done good ' 
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shall come forth ''unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation." 

4. That the resurrection will take place at the end of 
the world, and close the history of the human race on 
the earth. It is called '* The Resurrection of the Last 
Day." The apostle John gives such a detailed account 
of the circumstances attending it as to leave no room 
for misapprehension about them : — " I saw a great 
white throne, and Him that sat upon it, from whose 
face the heaven and earth fled away, and there was 
found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God ; and the books were 
opened ; and another book was opened, which is tAe 
book of life, and the dead were judged out of those 
thin^ which were written in the books, according to 
their works." 

5. That those who are living when the resurrection 
takes place, will not die and be raised to life again, 
but shall be so changed as to make their bodies like 
the bodies of those who have been raised from the 
dead. "Behold, I show you a mystery," says the 
apostle Paul ; '* we shall not all sleep, but we shall be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, for 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed." Again, the 
same apostle says : " This we say unto you, by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first : then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air." The order in 
which these events will take place is clearly stated. 
"The dead in Christ shall rise first," all who have 
died in the faith of Christ, or who are entitled to His 
salvation, whether they belong to ancient or modern 
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time, to Jewish, Christian, or heathen states, "will rise 
fiist" from the dead, in response to the trumpet-qall 
of God. Then those who are living on the earth at 
the time in possession of the advantages of the 
salvation of Jesus Christ shall be caught up alive (Sind 
changed ias Enoch and Elijah and the Saviour were 
changed in their ascent), and shall meet the Lord in 
the air. And lastly, the dead and the living wicked 
shall be raised and changed to follow the righteous up 
to judgment. 

6. That the time when the resurrection shall take 
place is not revealed. The Saviour said to the disciples 
who asked Him when He should come to judge the 
quick and the dead, — "Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, nor the angels, nor the Son, but my 
Father only,'* and "It is not for you to know the 
times and seasons which the Father hath put in His 
own power." On another occasion He taught them 

' that •* all things which the Father had made- known 
unto Him, He had made known unto them." But 
this was one of the things in the counsels of the 
Godhead it was not deemed proper to reveal. The 
day, however, is fixed by God, so that it is hourly 
coming nearer—" God hath appointed a day in which 
He will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom He hath ordained, namely, Jesus Christ, 
whereof He hath given assurance to all men, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead." 

The arrival of that day will be so suddeuT— "The 
Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout,'* 
it will be so unexpected — " The day of the Lord 
shall so come as a thief in the night," — that it shall take 
the nations by surprise, — " For when they shall say 
peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them.'* 

7. That the time occupied by the resurrection of 
the dead and change of the living, will not exceed 
a single instant The words of the Scripture are, " In 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye." The social 
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business, and public life of men will be going on 
as usual. There will be buying and selling, marrying 
and giving in marriage, when suddenly, as a lightning 
flash, the affairs of earth shall be ended, the living 
shall be changed and caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air, and the dead shall be raised, and arrayed 
before the throne of God for judgment. 

8. That the resurrection is one of the fruits of the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, and a part of His work as 
the Redeemer of man. Our first parent forfeited his 
life by his sin, and if the Saviour had not interposed 
he would have then lost it, and the human race would 
have ended with him ; but by the interposition of 
Jesus Christ mankind was not destroyed, for He 
undertook to redeem the children of Adam by the 
sacrifice of Himself, and so receive power to raise the 
dead to life, and bring all, good and bad, to judgment. 
"Since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 

9. That the raised bodies of the saints shall be 
formed after the model of the glorious body of 
Jesus Christ : " For our conversation is in heaven, 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto His glorious body." Of 
the nature of the raised bodies of the wicked we have 
no information, therefore we say nothing. 

But as regards the resurrection bodies of the saints, 
we know that they will not be constituted like their 
present bodies. " Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God : 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption." 

The very form of these words shows that they were 
intended to be emphatic, and to draw very special 
attention to them, yefhow strangely has the declaration 
they contain been overlooked. Not only do the 
majority of people when they think of a resurrection 
immediately recall to their minds the bodies of their 
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friends as they laid them in the grave, or as they 
moved about before them in this life; but even 
thoughtful and well-read persons, who ought to know 
better, do the same thing. Yet the whole teaching of 
Scripture on the subject is very plainly in accordance 
with these words of the apostle. In proof of this 
position consider the following facts. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you or with any other person *' that God should raise 
the dead ? " There is nothing incredible in it on 
account of the moral considerations it involves, — nay, 
it seems altogether fit that the body and soul which 
have shared in the deeds done on earth, should bear 
in union the reward or punishment of those deeds. 
There is nothing incredible in its natural aspect. 
What more natural than that the soul should for 
ever dwell in and act through the medium of a body 
in future as it has done in the past, with the body 
adapted to the conditions of life in its future state as 
it is now adapted to the conditions of life in its present 
state ? And there is surely nothing incredible in the 
ability of God who has made the body to raise it from 
the dead, and so over- rule the physical processes 
of this world which He has made and which He 
upholds and governs, that nothing shall take place in 
it which shall prevent the accomplishment of His 
will. 

There is, however, doubtless something incredible in 
the resurrection to those who know not the Scriptures, 
and so have formed false notions of what a resurrec- 
tion will be, and are therefore not able to believe that 
that can come to pass which they have imagined. 
There is also something doubtless incredible in it to 
those who know not the power of God, and therefore 
are unable to see that His hand can so regulate the 
changes that take place even in the bodies of the 
dead, as to prevent any occurence that shall interfere 
with the fulfilment of His will. More than all, there is 
doubtless something incredible in this doctrine to 
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those whose lives will doom these bodies of theirs to 
come forth to the resurrection of damnation ; they do 
not wish to believe it, and therefore obstinately close 
their mindsagainst the evidence by which it is supported 
I'heir position was well put to Dr. Moifatt by the savage 
African Monarch, when he first heard of the resurrec- 
tion. ** Father," he said, ** I love you much ; your 
visit and your presence have made my heart as white 
as milk, the words of your mouth are as sweet as 
honey, but the words of a resurrection are too great to 
be heard. I do not wish to hear again about the 
dead rising ! The dead cannot arise ! The dead must 
not arise ! " When asked why, he answered, raising 
and uncovering his arm, which had been strong in 
battle, and shaking it as if quivering a spear, '* I have 
slain my thousands, and shall they arise ? " No doubt 
the general resurrection of the human body from the 
dead for judgment will be a resurrection of a great 
many things besides, which those who have done them 
would rather should continue buried. But why, for 
the sake of those evil doers who fear the consequences 
of their sins, should it be thought a thing incredible 
that a righteous God should raise the dead ? That 
which, while foreboding evil to the wicked, promises 
blessing to the righteous, ought on this very account 
to be considered an object of most earnest and welcome 
desire to those who know that their Redeemer liveth. 
The truth of this faith is demonstrated by an actual 
occurrence. There has been already a resurrection. 
Jesus Christ has " risen from the dead and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.*' I shall not enter 
here on any investigation, or even outline, of the 
. evidence of that event, evidence which makes it the 
best attested fact of history; but that fact being 
proved, the doctrine of the resurrection is established. 
As the apostle Paul says — ** Now if Christ be preached 
that He rose from the dead, how say some among 
you, that there is no resurrection of the dead ? But 
if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ 
not risen." This argument is conclusive. 
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Those living at the time of the resurrection will 
be changed, and caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air. They will be so changed, as to make their bodies 
like the bodies raised from the dead; but if the 
resurrection was a mere resuscitation of the dead to 
life, no such change would be necessary. 

The future world, we are taught, will be entirely 
different in its physical constitution and arrangements 
from the present one. There will be no light of the 
sun or any heat. There will also be no sea ; hence 
there will be no evaporation, nor atmosphere, no 
vegetation, no rains, nor dews, nor rivers ; and conse- 
quently no provision to feed and support bodies 
organised as these which we now possess. 

Hence the future body will be so formed as not to 
require such food as we have at present This we are 
expressly told by the words, " Meats for the stoma'ch 
and the stomach for meats, but God will destroy 
both it and them." 

In accordance with the conditions in which it i<s 
placed, the raised body will possess none of the 
passions characteristic of our present bodies, nor be 
liable to disorganisation and ruin. •* They " said the 
Saviour, to the objecting Sadducees, " who are 
counted worthy of that resurrection, neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, neither shall they die any more, 
but are as the angels of God in heaven." 

When our Lord declared that the glorified saints 
would be as the angels .in heaven. He doubtless 
intended to teach us, that so far from their bodies 
being the cumbrous things they now are, — exquisitely 
beautiful as mechanisms though they be — ^they 
shall then shine with the splendour, move with 
the rapidity, and act with the strength of the angels, 
and so be every whit adapted to the employments 
and enjoyments of the heavenly state. 

The same idea of change in the condition of bein^ 
is conveyed in the figures of sowing and reaping, with 
which the apostle Paul illustrates this doctrine — 
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" That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be but bare grain " — ** so also is the 
resurrection from the dead.'* We shall not reap the 
body that was buried, but a body that God shall 
produce from it. 

Yet the body that will return from the grave is not 
a new creation, but such a production from the body 
that was buried as will entitle the act by which it is 
produced to be called a resurrection. When we read 
that ** Many that sleep in the dust shall awake,'' " They 
who are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live," **The sea shall 
give up its dead," we are thereby taught, that there 
must be brought from the buried dust, something that 
in a true and vital sense shall warrant its production 
being called a resurrection. The dead body is sown, 
and from it the restored body is raised. If no body is 
sown, no body is raised. For every body that is buried 
a body is restored. The resurrection is therefore co- 
extensive with death, and exactly as many bodies will 
be raised as have been buried. ** Every seed its own 
body, so also is the resurrection of the dead." 

Nor is the decay and corruption of the buried body 
any obstruction to this resurrection. To the objector 
who bases his objection on this idea the apostle Paul 
answers — " Thou fool ; that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die." The decomposition of the 
seed that is sown is necessary to its germination. If 
it remain sound and entire, there is no produce. 
Those who have watched the process of vegetation, 
have seen that as the seed which is sown softens, it 
puts forth the germ of the future crop, which feeds 
upon the seed until it has exhausted it. During this 
process numerous little fibres have been sent forth from 
the germ to feed upon the surrounding soil, by means 
of which its life is sustained after the seed has gone to 
decay. But there would have been no produce if the 
original seed had not given its own strength to send 
forth the first germ. 
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This is a mysterious process, and one which we can- 
not understand, — we see the fact before our eyes, and 
we know no more about it The use, however, which 
the Scriptures make of it is, to show us that as the 
harvest is gathered from the decomposed seed, so the 
future body will be gathered from the decomposed body 
that is laid in the grave. Human speculation has gone 
beyond this, and tried hard to find something in our 
present body which sustains the same relation to the 
future body that shall spring from it, which the germ 
in the grain sustains to the grain that springs from it. 
As an illustration of the folly to which such speculation 
leads its victims, I may mention that the Jews believed 
this germ to be the lowest joint in the vertebrae, or to 
speak plainly, in the back bone ; whatever, this germ 
might be, they supposed that God would so take care of 
it, as not to lose sight of it through all the vicissitudes 
of human and of earthly change. 

Another particular taught respecting the resurrection 
is, that the identity of the future body with the present 
body will be maintained. There can be no resurrection 
without this, and the primary object of the resurrection 
— namely, to reward or punish the body for its deeds 
— cannot otherwise be secured. It is at this point 
that the principal difficulties to a resurrection have 
been imagined by many to exist. They believe that 
God can create a human body from the dust, and they 
also believe that He can restore a dead body to life ; 
but they cannot conceive how He can raise those dead 
bodies to life which for instance have been devoured 
by fishes, which have been the food of other fishes, 
which in their turns have been eaten by men ; or how 
He can raise those dead bodies to life which have 
nourished the grass in our burial grounds, that has 
fattened the sheep and oxen which have been eaten 
by men ; which processes have been repeated, no one 
can say how many times during the hundreds of human 
generatipns that have passed. 

All this looks very formidable ; but do we not see 
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the same kind of processes going on in such ways as to 
create other difficulties quite as formidable? Nothing 
is better known to all who have considered the subject, 
than that there is such a constant work proceeding in 
the living human body, as to entirely change it once 
in every seven years ; so that a man who has lived 
seventy years has completely changed his body ten 
times. Where has this waste gone to ? Has it not 
gone to fertilize the soil, which has nourished the grass, 
which has fed the cattle, which have been eaten by 
men? 

"Great Caesar dead, and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

Indeed, it is not impossible that in this way an indi- 
vidual has several times taken up and sent off the 
same particles during the course of life ; yet notwith- 
standing all this, no one disputes he has not only 
continued to be the same man, but also that he has 
got the same body : the identity being maintained 
through all these continuous changes. I do not make 
these remarks to divert attention from the real 
difficulties of the question before us, by showing that 
there are other difficulties which we cannot overcome, 
but rather to show, that in all His works God's " ways 
are not our ways, nor are His thoughts our thoughts, 
but as the heavens are high above the earth, so are 
His ways higher than our ways, and His thoughts 
than our thoughts,'* so that when we meet in the 
works wrought by His infinite wisdom and omnipotence, 
which seem to us impossible, the difficulties they 
present are caused by our shortsightedness and feeble- 
ness. As the identity of the body of man is main- 
tained through all the changes of its life on earth, so 
it can be maintained, when God has so willed, through 
all the changes of the grave. 

All this supplies an answer to every such objection 
to a resurrection as founded on the difficulty of re- 
organizing our present body, and gathering together 
all the parts of which it was composed, before it 
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mingled with the dust in which it was buried. All the 
descriptions which have been given of the scattered 
members of the human body being collected from the 
four winds — an arm coming flying from one part, and a 
hand from another, a leg from another, a rib from 
another, and an eye from another, and so on, until the 
fragments of the body which had been cut to pieces 
before burial, or had been dispersed after burial are 
reunited, have nothing to do with this question. God 
has never taught that there shall be sucA a resurrection, 
and therefore such vain imaginings of men do not 
touch the subject. The resurrection body will not be 
constituted of such flesh and blood as form our present 
bodies. As the bodies of those who are living at the 
time will be so changed as to fit them for the enjoy- 
ments, the employments, the activities, and the society 
of the heavenly world, so the raised bodies of the dead 
in Christ shall be so raised to be on an equality with 
them. 

The resurrection bodies of the righteous shall be 
fashioned like unto the glorious body of the Saviour. 
Not that risen body in which He appeared to His 
disciples : for that body was formed of flesh and bone, 
such as they could handle and feel. It is no objection 
to this that He appeared and disappeared before them 
at His pleasure ; for He did this before His crucifixion, 
and walked upon the sea, which is, if possible, a 
greater miracle. The Saviour's body underwent the 
change of glorification when He ascended to heaven, 
and hence He is the first-fruits of the final translation 
of His saints, as well as of the resurrection at the last 
day. The apostle John saw Him after His ascension, 
and he tells us that " His head and His hair were 
white like wool, as white as snow, and His eyes were - 
as a flame of fire, and His feet like unto brass, • as if 
they burned in a furnace ; and His countenance was 
as the sun shining in his strength." So will the bodies 
of the saints appear after the jesurrection. As this 
same apostle says, " We shall be like Him, for we 
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shall see Him as He is." The qualities of the 
resurrection bodies will be — 

1. Incorruptibility. "This corruption must 
put on incorruption," — "The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible," — "So, when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption." Naturalists tells us, that 
from the day of our birth to the day of our death, 

" Where'er we are, whate*er we do, 
We're travelling to the grare." 

But the moment we rise from the grave we shall be 
incorruptible for ever. In this world everything is 
stamped with corruption and decay, in heaven every- 
thing is stamped with incorruption and endurance. 

2. Immortality. "This mortal must put on 
immortality.*' -So, when "this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying, death is swallowed up in victory." Immortal- 
ity is the natural consequence of incorruptibility. 
That which does not decay endures. The Scriptures 
ever speak of heaven as everlasting, and in this respect 
it contrasts with man's present surroundings; "The 
things which are seen are temporal, the things which 
are not seen are eternal." " He that doeth the will of 
Gpd abideth for ever." 

3. Honour. " It is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory." The body is buried in disgrace, because its 
death has been incurred by sin ; it is raised from the 
dead in glory, because its resurrection is the triumph 
over sin, of grace and truth in Jesus Christ. From 
that hour the disabilities of sin — ^in the form of pain 
and sickness, and disease, and weakness — are at an 
end; and it lives for ever in the bloom, beauty, 
vigour, activity, and health of undecaying youth. 

4. Strength. " It is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power." The weakness of the body is now seen in 
its speedy exhaustion. A few hours' exertion is suf35- 
cient to wear out the strongest body without external 
supplies. This led Frederick the Great to say, 
" Armies march on their stomachs ; '' and it makes 
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the commissariat an indispensable part of all human 
arrangement. This weakness of the body is also seen 
in the slowness with which it moves from place to 
place. While the mind can traverse the universe with 
angelic rapidity, the body puts forth its utmost endea- 
vours to travel by its own power, five miles an hour. 
The weakness of the body is further evidenced in its 
inability to sustain continuous mental exertion. "Much 
study is a weariness to the flesh." Many of the 
mightiest among men have failed to act their part in 
the world's affairs, because their bodies have broken 
down under the pressure of their minds' efforts. The 
future body will know nothing of such weaknesses. 
" They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more," 
and consequently be subjected to no exhaustion on 
that account. They will move with angelic speed, 
and therefore traverse distances in a moment to travel 
which would now occupy days, weeks, or years. They 
shall be able to pursue for ever their enquiries into the 
character, will, and works of God, without interruption, 
and without weariness. 

5. Spirituality. " It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body. Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and after- 
wards that which is spiritual. " This shows that the 
resurrection body will be adapted in every way to the 
conditions in which it will be placed. The present 
body is suited to the conditions of a residence on this 
earth, being neither so light -as to be blown away with 
storms, nor so heavy that it cannot be mcTved about in 
the performance of its work. In like manner the 
future body will be adapted to its company, its habits, 
its employment, and its sources of joy. 

Such then is this resurrection, and here we would 
note the all important fact that it is to be effected by 
the power of God and by that power alone : " Accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able even to subdue 
all things unto Himself." The entire process is the 
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effect of the direct action of God. It has no connec- 
tion with the operation of existing physical law, or 
secondary causes, but is the outcome of the immediate 
interposition of Almighty power. God has informed us 
that at the end of the age, when He shall determine 
that man has been long enough on earth, He will call 
the ^hole race before Him for judgment, " That every 
roan may receive according to the deeds done in the 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil :" and that as the body has 
taken part in the deeds done on earth, it shall be raised 
from the dead in some such form as shall fit it to share 
the reward or the penalties of those deeds. From the 
beginning it has been the purpose of God to wind up 
the history of the human race on earth by effecting 
this resurrection: hence He has crdered all the 
ordinances and operations of the physical world with 
reference to this event, so that no changes or processes 
can take place in the natural world that will interfere 
with this fulfilment of His purpose. 

Thus have I briefly stated the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead as taught in the Scriptures. 

•* We shall sleep, but not for ever ; 
There will be a glorious dawn, 
We shall meet to part — no, never I 
On the resurrection mom. 
. From the deepest caves of ocean, 
From the desert and the plain. 
From the valley and the mountain, 
Countless throngs shall rise again.*' 






IS MAN IMMORTAL? 

THE ANSWER OF MATERIALIST, PANTHEIST, SPIRIT- 
UALIST, AND THE CHRISTIAN, TO JOB'S QUESTION, 

** WHERE IS HE?'* 

LECTURE VII. 

HE Patriarch Job was led by his affliction to 
consider his latter end. He saw the time 
drawing near when he must take leave of the 
]§ earth for ever, and bid a final adieu to the 
scenes, the companionships, and the activities of the 
present life. As he thought of death he was oppressed 
with a sense of shame, because the destruction which 
the last enemy brought to man seemed so much more 
disastrous than that of the trees of the field when they 
cease to show signs of life. There is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that 
the tender branch shall not cease. Nay, though the 
loot thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock die in 
ground, through the scent of water it will bud, and 
bring forth fruit like a plant. But there is no such 
hope of the remanifestation of life in man when he is 
cut down ; for ** man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?" 
To the question then — 

I^trst, " Where is he ?" " Where is wAo ?'* 
Why, the man, to be sure. " Where is he ?" The 
question is not where is the body? That need not be 
asked, for it is there so helpless and cumbersome, an 
object speedily becomii^g so offensive that it must be 
buried out of sight. ** Where is he ?" Where is he 
who inhabited the body that lies tenantless before us ? 
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he who lighted up its countenance, listened to us -with 
its ears, looked out upon us from its eyes, spake to us 
with its tongue, and responded to us by those number- 
less other signs and tokens it would give to his 
commands ? Where is the friend who loved us, con- 
versed with us, sympathised with us, helped us, con- 
soled us, and in a thousand ways showed his interest 
in us? The body — that lifeless, senseless lump of 
clay that now lies cold and motionless before us, is not 
that friend ; that is but the organ on which he played ; 
the instrument by which he acted, and the medium 
through which he made himself known and felt. 
*• Where is he ?" What question that can be asked 
respecting one whom we have loved, and by whom we 
have been loved on earth, can compare with this — 
" Where is he ?" Answers to this question are given 
by four different systems. These we shall briefly submit 
to you, and leave you to say which you will receive. 

Firsts there is the answer of Materialist, (a) What 
answer does he give to this question, " Where is he?*' 
Let him speak for himself: — ** What went before, and 
what will follow, I regard as two impenetrable curtains 
which hang down at the two extremities of human life, 
and which no living man has yet drawn aside. Many 
hundreds of generations have already stood before 
them, with their torches, guessing anxiously what lies 
behind. On the curtain of futurity many see their own 
shadows, the forms of their own passions enlarged and 
put in motion.. They shrink in terror at this image of 
themselves. A deep silence reigns behind this curtain ; 
no one once within will answer those he has left with- 
out ; all you can hear is a hollow echo of your question, 
as if you shouted in a cavern." Again, " Thou hast 
hopes, but they are mere delusions; thou hast 

{a) ''You cannot satisfy the human understanding in its 
demand for logical continuity between molecular processes and 
the phenomena of consciousness. This is a rock on which material- 
ism must inevitably split whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of life.' —Pr^. TyndalVs Belfast Address, p, j^. 
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longings after immortality, but immortality is not for 
thee. Why should it be ? Thou art but a quantity 
of carbon aud nitrogen dissolved in a few ^gallons of 
water, and dreamest thou of possessing a principle 
independent of thyself? independent of the matter 
of which thou art a portion? Trouble not thyself 
about the past or future, the present only is thine. 
Thou hast no hold upon the past, no inheritance in 
the future ; worm as thou art, aspire not to a higher 
destiny, for there is no principle of life or intelligence 
in the universe ; no soul, no God, * Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.' " 

The only merit which this statement possesses is its 
clearness and candour. There is no uncertainty as to 
its meaning ! so far from attempting to solve the problem 
of man's future, it dismisses it by saying there is no 
problem to solve, for man has no future ; he is but a 
worm, and will go out of existence by returning to dust 
like other worms. Those who are content with this 
system are not only so poor as to have nothing, but 
they are also so poor as to desire to possess nothing. 
This is poverty indeed ; they have no God, no soul, 
no future. He that can believe this, let him believe it. 

Second, there is the answer of the Pantheist. He 
says, " Why, O man, is thy anxiety about the future ? 
Art thou afraid of death ? It is but the return of a ray 
of intelligence to the great centre from which it sprang ; 
the absorption of thyself into the general nature of 
deity, from which for a time thou hast proceeded. 
This is true communion with God; few have ever 
attained to it in this life, and those few have only done 
so by breaking through the illusion of the senses, and 
escaping entirely from the blinding influence of the 
passions. Thus they rose to that state of supreme 
beatitude in which they had no consciousness of exis- 
tence apart from the divine essence. Trouble not about 
the future. Listen to no tales of retribution in another 
state to come. The ray but returns to the light from 
whence it proceeded; the atom to the centre from 
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which it was projected. Art thou troubled about the 
deeds of thy past life ? or haunted by the spectres of 
superstition which a narrow education has engendered ? 
Trouble no more ; God will never ask thee what thou 
hast done, or what thou art. He claims no debt from 
thee ; all things are good, all things proceed from God, 
yea, all things are parts of God : then how canst thou 
suffer when thou art swallowed up in God ? " 

This is a very comforting doctrine to be preached 
in colonies of wickedness, where the abandoned and 
villainous of all classes meet and revel in uncleanness 
and vice, and from whence they sally forth to attack 
virtue, honesty, and goodness wherever they find it, 
and then return to their dens to riot on the spoils of 
their wickedness, and to sport over the wrongs they 
have done. Those given up to sin should revere the 
Pantheist because he grants them full license to commit 
with impunity such deeds as they will ; but hp should 
be shunned as men do the plague by all the honest, 
the virtuous, and the good. 

Thirds there is the answer of the Spiritualist. 
He informs us that when a man dies, he has no fixed 
place of residence, but wanders to and fro in readiness 
to converse with' what are called " mediums," and to 
communicate to mankind, through them, the knowledge 
which he now possesses. He speaks of the existence 
of God, and of a future state, but denies that the 
Bible is a revelation from God, and substitutes inter- 
course with wandering disembodied spirits for 
communion with God by prayer. He repudiates the 
mediatorial work of Jesus Christ, sneers at the pure 
morality taught in the Scriptures, and gives unbounded 
license to indulge the passions in that most revolting 
of licentious forms, namely, marriage by spiritual 
affinity ; in a word, he gives one edition more of the 
record in which the natural heart of man avows its 
preference for godlessness to godliness, uncleanness to 
purity, darkness to light, and of evil to good. 

Fourth^ there is the answer of Christianity. In 
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reply to the question it declares, that at death, " Then 
shall the body return tp the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.'' For " it is 
appointed unto man once to die, and after death the 
judgment. " " God hath appointed a day in which 
He will judge the world in righteousness, by that Man 
whom He hath ordained ; of which He hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised him 
from the dead. " ** He shall come in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory, and all His holy 
angels with Him : then shall He sit upon the throne 
of His glory, 'and before Him shall be gathered all 
nations." For this purpose, ** there shall be a resur- 
rection both of the just and the unjust" They that 
have done g'ood shall come forth unto the resurrection 
to eternal life, and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection to damnation." **The Lord Himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air ; " ** so shall we be for ever 
with the Lord." Christianity thus affirms that endless 
existence is the lot of all mankind, and that a happy 
or miserable destiny hereafter, depends on conduct 
in the present life. It inseparably joins happiness and 
goodness, and metes out that happiness in proportion 
to the measure ofgoodness attained while on earth, on 
the other hand it unites misery and wickedness, and 
metes out that misery according to the extent of 
wickedness reached in the present world. 

Which then of four systems do you prefer? 
Materialism buries you, soul and body, in the grave, 
and there ends your being for ever, writing upon your 
gravestones, " Death, an eternal sleep." Pantheism 
also ends your existence for ever at death, by absorbing 
your souls into the ** Great Whole of things^^ and 
consigning your bodies to the dust, without the hope 
of resurrection. Spiritualism dismisses your spirits at 
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death to a homeless vagabondage, that they may be at 
the call of those who wish through them to sport with 
the hopes and fears of their fellows, by making them 
the silly dupes of sorcery and witchcraft, under names 
which mislead because they are new. Christianity 
gives eternal life to every human being upon conditions 
that assure to each one that he shall reap in the future 
what he has sown in the past, and so eat the fruit of 
his own ways, and receive the reward of his own 
labours. Again I ask, which of the answers do you 
accept? For myself I frankly avow I prefer the 
answer given by Christianity, and that for many 
reasons, which I shall now proceed to place before you. 

I. Because it presents the soul of man as an entity 
distinct from the body. 

He who accepts the answer of revelation to Job's 
question, must look upon man as a being endowed 
with a spiritual nature, which though not of is. in the 
body to direct, support, and govern it in its activities. 
To him it is a glorious truth, that though the senses 
by which he is brought in contact with the outer world 
belong to his material frame, yet it is not by that he 
sees, hears, and feels the manifold wonders of the 
universe, but that it is by the soul he finds ** books in 
the running brooks, and God in everything," inasmuch 
as " There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding." Without this 
indwelling soul he knows that for man there would be 
no grace in his appearance, no dignity in his presence, 
no thought on his brow, no speech from his tongue, no 
command in his carriage. He admits that as a 
physical structure, he might be as beautiful as any 
image which the sculptor's art has called forth from 
the marble block, but that this would be as incapable 
as the chiselled statue, of thought, reflection, judgment, 
decision, imagination, fear, hope, or any other of the 
efforts which belong to a rational being. He is 
assured that the soul is the moving power that subdues 
the earth, and performs those marvels of prowess and 
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labour which so ennoble the history of humanity ; 
that it is the soul which records for all generations to 
come, the thoughts and aspirations of those who have 
played their part on the world's great stage ; that it is 
the soul that has penetrated into the bowels of the earth 
to despoil it of its treasures, and learn its secrets ; that it 
is the soul that has winged its flight into the starry 
heavens to listen to the music of the spheres and en- 
grave the notes for man's use ; that it is the soul that 
originates every specimen of mechanical skill, fills 
every library, adorns every gallery of art, tunes every 
instrument to melodious strains, rears every gorgeous 
palace, and every awe-inspiring temple ; and he feels 
that all these works proclaim as with a trumpet's 
voice that that soul exists. 

Strange to say, there are men, and those not a few, 
who deny that the Christian view of man's nature is 
the true one. Their glory is to lower the dignity of 
their race by striving to make it appear that the 
human being is JDut a combination of material atoms, 
protoplasms as now-a-days^ they are pleased to call 
them. It is to be noted that these scientists place 
themselves in this matter, in opposition not only to 
those who accept what they believe to be a revelation 
from God on this question, but also to the sages of all 
times, and every form of religious faith. For does 
not Plato tell us what Socrates thought ? Yes, for he 
relates that this philosopher said to his disciples who, 
overwhelmed with grief, gathered around their master 
as he was about to die, " You may bury me if you 
can catch me,*' then adding in a voice pregnant with 
thought and tenderness, *^ Do not call this poor body 
Socrates. When I have drunk the hemlock I shaU 
leave you and go to the joys of the blest. I would 
not have you sorrow at my hard lot, or say at my 
burial, * thus we lay out Socrates, or thus we follow 
him to the grave and bury him ;' be of good cheer, 
say you are burying his body only." The great poets, 
dramatists, and philosophers, those whose thoughts 
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still live and bum, are full of this faith that gave 
courage to the dying Socrates. All were inspired by 
that great, that consoling, that ennobling truth to 
which in these latter days Dr. Guthrie gave expression 
when he said, " They tell me that I am growing old 
because my hair is silvered, and there are crow's feet 
upon my forehead, and my step is not so firm and 
elastic as of yore. But they are mistaken, that is not 
me. This is the house in which I live; but I am 
young, younger than ever I was before." 

Knowing then, that the belief that man has a 
spiritual nature has, like a thread of gold through a 
string of pearls, run through the greatest thoughts 
that have sprung from the bosom of the ages, it exacts 
no wonder that even Tyndall, arch-prophet of 
materialism though he be» is forced to declare, " * Two 
things,' said Immanuel Kant, * fill me with awe, the 
starry heavens, and the sense of responsibility of man.' 
.... The scientific investigator finds himself over- 
whelmed with the same awe. I have noticed during 
many years of self-observation that it is not in the 
hours of clearness and vigour that the doctrine [of 
materialism] commends itself to my mind, and that 
in the presence of stronger and healthier thoughts it 
ever dissolves and disappears, as offering no solution 
of the mystery in which we dwell and of which we 
form a part." 

It should be sufficient to established the validity of 
the belief that man is endowed with a spiritual nature, 
to appeal to the testimony of consciousness as 
expressed by the language of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

In the various vocabularies of different races words 
abound which can only be used in relation to soul 
or spirit. 

As truly as mankind declares that it knows every 
human being has a material frame by using such 
words as hard, soft, light, heavy, long, short, wet, dry, 
to denote the various conditions under which it exists. 
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so does it affirm that each physical frame is endowed 
with a spiritual nature by ascribing to it functions 
which can only be differentiated by such words as 
think, consider, reflect, love, hate, fear, and so on. 
Surely if soul and body could be conceived of as 
being one and the same thing, two sets of words 
would not be needed to describe their various modes 
and phrases. 

Man intuitively, nay, we might say of necessity, has 
been led to the conclusion of one of the greatest living 
exponents of materialistic psychology, Professor Bain, 
when he says, " Extension is but the first of a long series 
of properties all present in matter, all absent in mind. 

Inertia cannot belong to a pleasure, a pain, an idea, 
as experienced in the consciousness. Inertia is 
accompanied with gravity, a peculiar material quality. 
So colour is a peculiar material property, it cannot 
attach to a feeling properly so called, a pleasure or a 
pain. These three properties are the basis of matter, 
to them are superadded form, motion, position, and a 
host of other properties expressed in terms of these, 
attractions and repulsions, hardness, and elasticity, 
cohesion, crystallisation, mental states and bodily 
states cannot be compared." 

There are many other most cogent proofs that man 
is endowed not only with a body but with a reasonable 
soul ; time will however only allow the mention of a 
few of these. 

Not the least convincing of these proofs is that each 
of man's two natures can be often distinctly seen 
acting on the other. 

Thus, how constantly is it our painful lot to watch 
the direful effects which a fevered or poisoned body 
produce on the mind. Is it not notorious that 
stimulants or narcotics, such as alcohol or opium, 
while affecting the physical frame, operate most bale- 
fully on the mental condition ? On the other hand, 
who has not seen or felt the potent effects upon the 
body of such entirely mental or spiritual forces as 
love, hate, jealousy, fear, anger. 
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Intense emotion, whether pleasurable or painful, has 
frequently sufficed so to subjugate the body as to 
deprive it entirely of life. Now, if we argue, and 
justly so, that it requires the body as a physical 
medium to enable such physical powers as fever, 
alcohol, or opium to act on the mind, how can we 
refuse to admit that those mental stimulants and 
narcotics which so powerfully affect the body must 
have a spiritual medium through which to act. 

The only other proof which we can mention of the 
fact that man has a spirtual nature, is that over- 
whelmingly strong one which is supplied by the 
consciousness that, through his whole life, each 
individual has of his personal identity and unity. 

The consciousness that he is one and the same 
being through all the changes and vicissitudes that 
befall in the journey of life, is the primary fact of every 
man's existence. He may distribute to others his 
knowledge or his wealth, he may lose life or limb, but 
he cannot by any possibility rid himself of the full 
persuasion that he is the same personality he has always 
been. However aged a man may be, whatever tossings 
in the wheel of fortune he may have endured, however 
marred or mutilated his body may be, still he cannot 
but feel, I am the same I as when the fact of existence 
first dawned upon me. Though, then, but a weak and 
helpless infant, and now after having traversed the 
various stages of life, I have reached that of the sere 
and yellow leaf; I know that I am the same being 
that I have ever been. If, however, he were nothing 
but a material body, this consciousness of unity and 
identity could have no basis of reality ; for physiologists 
have established it as an incontrovertible fact that a 
waste and renewal of the tissues and substance of 
man's physical frame constantly goes on. To use the 
words of Dr. Lardner who in his ** Museum of Science 
and Art," speaking of this subject, says, ** It was the 
opinion of former anatomists and physiologists that the 
body undergoes this complete change of the matter in 
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every seven years ; but more recent and exact observa- 
tions and calculations, founded upon vigorous analysis 
of the phenomena of digestion, circulation, respiration, 
and other less important functions, have proved his 
estimate to err by excess. There is not a movement 
of the body, whether voluntary or involuntary ; not an 
action of a member, a muscle, or a nerve ; not a pul- 
sation of the heart or of an artery ; not a peristaltic 
motion of the intestines, which is not the proximate 
cause of the rejection of used up matter, and the 
demand for a fresh supply from the digestive apparatus, 
just as in a machine the wear and tear of the parts are 
in proportion to the force and continuance of their 
motions. Although the rapidity with which the 
materials of the body are thus changed varies in com- 
paring one individual with another, according to their 
varying habitudes and occupations, it appears that a 
total change of the material constituents of the body 
takes place within an interval much shorter than was 
supposed by the early physiologists. According to 
some authorities the average length of this interval 
does not exceed thirty days, it is, however, generally 
agreed that it is a very brief period." 

Now, how is it possible that amid all the changes in 
the body his identity could be preserved ? According 
to this theory the youth at fifteen does not retain a 
single particle of the body which he possesed at five 
or ten ; the man at fifty has lost every vestige of the 
physical structure in which he lived and moved at 
thirty ; yet the mind remains one and the same : its 
consciousness of its own unaltered and unalterable 
identity continues clear, undoubted, and unimpaired ; 
whereas, were it merely the offspring of matter, it would 
necessarily change with all the changes which have 
passed upon the material frame. There would be a 
new mind with every new body, and the memory would 
fail to recollect events beyond the period when the 
body with which it is connected began to be framed. 

Now, if memory be merely an impression made 
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upon a material organ, in what manner is the impres- 
sion transmitted ? Does an old man relate the tales 
of his early days ; how has he retained them ? There 
is not in his body a single particle that was present 
when the incident occurred upon which he dwells with 
such complacent garrulity. Has one series of particles 
as they departed, related the tale to those who came 
to occupy their places, as a sentinel, on quitting his 
post, repeats his instructions to him who relieves him ? *' 

We cannot enlarge' upon this interesting subject, but 
by it and by those other witnesses called before you, 
surely you cannot but see that materialism is driven 
out of court as a claimant to be accepted by natural 
beings, and that inasmuch as Christianity teaches that 
man has a soul, the answer it gives to the question put 
concerning the dead, ** Where is he ? " is the one to be 
received. 

II. Another reason why we prefer the answer of 
Christianity to Job's inquiry is, that it makes provision 
for man's capacity for endless progress and growth. 
** A brute soon arrives at a perfection which it can 
never pass ; in a few years it has all the endowments 
it is capable of, and were it to live a thousand years 
more, it would be the same as it is at present.*' It is not 
so with the human soul. No matter how long it lives, 
it is always " leaving the things that were behind, and 
reaching forth to things that are before " Not only does 
it never attain to a position from whence it can make no 
further advance, but it is so constituted that all its ac- 
quirements give increased capacity for further growth. 
From the beginning of life it always acts with a view to 
the future, and finds its interest therein at death to be 
intense and vigorousvin proportion to the energy and 
achievements of its past. Where is the warrant for 
supposing that God, who makes nothing in vain, has 
implanted desires and powers in the human breast 
which force their possessor to look forward to and aim 
at the joys of an endless life, that He might make 
wreck of his own work by showing it to be altogether 

H 
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purposeless. Would it be worthy the wisdom and 
goodness of God, to endow His creatures with gifts 
that cannot be used, and with capacities that can never 
realize their aims? Man has not given himself his 
longings for endless life, they belong to and inhere in 
his nature ; they are as natural to his soul as hunger 
and thirst are to the body, and as hunger implies the 
existence of food for which it craves, so the desire for 
life implies the immortality for which it pines. Nothing 
is more manifest in all the arrangements of nature, 
than the adaptation to each other of its respective 
parts. It has passed into a maxim that nature abhors 
a vacuum j but there could be no vacuum in the 
material creation so great as the non-existence of a 
future life would be to the human soul. Why, then, 
this endless craving after life, this abhorrence of dying, 
which makes us shudder at the prospect of it, and 
has led mankind to personify death as the king of 
terrors? It is because the idea of going out of 
existence is so unnatural that our nature cannot as 
constituted entertain it, much less endure it. 

III. The answer that Christianity gives to Job's 
question is to be preferred, because it accords with the 
universal belief of man therein. This belief that after 
the death of his body, the man, the real man is still alive» 
is as much an organic or constitutional instinct as is 
admiration of the beautiful. There is not a tribe of men, 
however barbarous or untutored, in which this belief 
does not in some form prevail. It is a part of that 
" true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world." Some say that the idea of immortality was 
unknown to man before the times of Jesus Christ 
The best that can be said about this notion is, that 
" the facts are against it." When the Scriptures tell us 
that Jesus Christ both " abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light by His gospel," it is only 
meant that He has given definiteness and clearness to 
a truth, of which though taken firm hold of by man 
before, man previously had no definite and clear 
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conceptions. Jesus Christ has done for immortality 
what Newton has done for astronomy, not created it, 
but placed it upon a clear and solid basis. 

In the first ages of human history, the post tertiary 
age, weapons were put in the coffins of the dead, for 
their use in their future life, and are now found in the 
bone heaps that belong to that remote period. In the 
past, the Scythian, the Goth, the semi-barbarous Greek 
burned or buried the horses, the servants, the wives, 
or the captives, of the great men at their decease, that 
they might not enter the future world without suitable 
attendants. ** Homer " a thousand years before 
Christ, and other poets in after ages spoke of immor- 
tality, not as " one guess among many," as some have 
said, but as an understood truth, though presented in 
forms that are uncouth and vulgar to us, who possess 
the clearer teaching of the gospel on the subject. The 
wisest philosophers were as confident as the poets 
respecting it, and spoke with equal decision, though 
with equal indistinctness as to its form. Socrates said, 
four hundred years before Christ, '''But now as the 
soul plainly appears to be immortal, there is no 
release or salvation from evil except in the attainment 
of the higher virtue and wisdom." 

Xenophon, the Grecian analist, tells us that Cyrus, 
addressing his sons as he lay upon his bed at the eve 
of his departure, said — " Do not imagine, oh my dear 
children, that when I leave you I shall cease to exist. 
For even when I was yet with you, my spirit you could 
not discern, but that it animated this body you were 
fully assurea by the actions which I performed. Be 
assured it will continue the same though you see it not. 
I can never suffer myself to be persuaded that man 
lives only while he is in the body, and dies when it is 
dissolved, or that the soul loses all intelligence on 
being separated from an unintelligent lump of clay, 
but rather that on being liberated from all mixture with 
the body, pure and entire, it enters upon its true 
intellectual existence." 
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Cicero, the Roman orator, statesman , and philosopher, 
represents Cato addressing his young friends, Scipio 
and Laelius, thus : — No one shall persuade me, Scipio, 
that your worthy father, or your grandfathers, Paulus 
and Africanus, or many other excellent men whom I 
need not name, performed so many actions to be re- 
membered by posterity without being sensible that 
futurity was their right. And if I may be allowed an 
old man's privilege, to speak for myself, can you 
imagine that I should have submitted toso much pamfiil 
toil,. by night and by day, in the forum, in the senate, 
and in the field, had I apprehended that my existence 
and reputation were to terminate with this life ? Were 
this the case, to have worn out my days with ease and 
tranquillity, free from labour, and without emulation, 
were far more desirable. But I know not how the 
soul has always raised itself, and exerting its native 
vigour, has still sprung forward into ages yet to come, 
and seized them as its own. I feel myself transported 
with dehght at the thought of again seeing and joining 
your father, whom on earth I highly respected and 
dearly loved, and borne on the wings of hope and 
desire, I am speeding my flight to mingle with the 
honoured society, not ofthose only with whom I have on 
earth conversed, but of those also of whom I haveheard 
and read, and the history of whose lives I myself have 
written for the instruction of mankind. Oh ! glorious 
day, when I shall be admitted into the assembly of the 
wise and the good; when I shall make an eternal 
escape from this sink of corruption and this din of 
folly ; when, amidst the happy throng of the imnAor- 
tals, I shall find thee also, my son, my Cato, 
best, most amiable of men. On thy ashes I bestow the 
honours of the tomb. Ah ! why did not mine receive 
them from thy hand ? But your spirit, I know it has 
never forsaken me ; but casting back a lonig, lingering 
look to your afflicted father, has removed to that region 
of purity and peace, whither you were confident I 
should shortly follow you, and I feel / feel that our 
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separation cannot be of long continuance." With the 
sages of the ages the multitude have ever accorded. 
And as to this universal belief of both the wise and 
simple of every time and in every place, Christianity 
gives the stamp of its authority, we with heartfelt 
gratitude should accept its answer to the enquiry con- 
cerning the man to whose body death has come, 
** Where is he ?*' That he is as truly living as ever he 
was, though of his continued existence our bodily senses 
have no cognizance. Nor can there be any uncertainty 
as to the fact that Christianity does give this answer ; 
nay, it not only gives it but it demonstrates that it is 
true. And when I say demonstrate, I do not mean 
merely that it teaches its truth, but that it proves, and 
that in such a manner as to amount to a demonstration. 
For this purpose angels were permitted to come in 
visible forms from heaven, and devils to come in visible 
forms from hell. These visitants from another world 
were seen under circumstances that did not admit of 
mistake. Devils were cast out, and heard to address 
the Saviour — ** We know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God ; art thou come to torment us before the 
time ?" Angels broke the seal of the Saviours grave, 
and rolled back the stone that closed it, in the presence 
of the soldiers who were set to guard it. These are 
specimen cases, and are such a character that those 
who witnessed them could not mistake them. The 
dead also were recalled to life, and returned to dwell 
and act with their families and friends. 

In addition to this, every Christian man receives, 
with his acceptance of Jesus Christ, an assurance 
within himself of a future life with God in heaven. 
For though it is not given to every man to see, with a 
Stephen,, heaven opened, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of Cxod ; or with a Paul, to be rapt into the 
third heaven ; or, with a John at Patmos, to gaze on 
the temple above, and the golden city, and saints and 
angels striking their harps, and raising their triumphant 
songs to the Lamb who died ; it is given to every 
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servant of God to know in whom he has believed, and 
to rejoice in hope of the glory of God The humblest 
and the weakest believer in Christ doth also lie down 
in the grave in the sure and certain hope of a resur- 
rection. 

Revelation declares, "Thy dead men shall live; 
they shall awake and sing that dwell in the dust. I 
shall behold thy face in righteousness, for I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God, whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes shall 
behold and not another, though my reins be consumed 
within me." ** In the tomb of nature, you see man 
return to the dust from whence he was taken ; but jn 
the tomb of Jesus, you see man restored to life again. 
' In the tomb of nature, you see the shades of death 
fall on the weary traveller ; ' but on the tomb of Jesus, 
you see the morning dawn upon the long night of the 
grave. On the tomb of nature, it is written. Behold 
thy end, O man, ' Dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.* Thou who now callest thyself the son of 
heaven, shall become one of the clods of the valley. 
On the tomb of Jesus, it is written, ' In. my Father's 
house are many mansions ; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you, and if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself, that where I am there 
may ye also be.' " 

" Ages pass away, 
Thrones fall, and nations disappear, and worlds 
Grow old and go to wreck ; the soul alone 
Endures ; and what she chooseth for herself 
The arbiter of her own destiny. 
That only shall b« permanent." 




Will tbe Punisliment of the Wicked be 

EYerlasting ? 

AN ANSWER TO THE ANNIHILATIONIST AND 

UNIVERSALIST. 

LECTURE VIII. 

TiTO article of the Christian faith has been subjected 
SBI to more hostile criticism than that which 
Xjl declares the punishment of the wicked to be 
JY everlasting. Nor need we wonder at this, for, 
taken by itself, apart from the whole of God's plan for 
the salvation of man and the government of the 
universe, there is something very startling in the idea 
that the destiny of every human being is eternally 
fixed for weal or woe by his actions during his short 
span of life on earth. 

In discussing this subject of the duration of the 
future punishment of the wicked, we shall enquire — 
(i) If Christ intended to teach the doctrine of eternal 
punishment of the wicked, could he have used plainer 
language than he has done ? (2) If Christ did not 
intend to teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
could he have used language more calculated to 
deceive?. 

The doctrine is one upon which mere reason is able 
to tell us nothing. It is one upon which we can give 
heed to no dogmatic assertion apart from the Scriptures. 
It is one upon which God alone is able to speak 
authoritatively. As we hold the Scriptures to be the 
word of God, to them must we go to learn what they 
teach concerning it. As we have no pet doctrine to 
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maintain, no party name to defend, no selfish interests 
to uphold, we trust we shall be able to do this with 
impartiality, and thus present the subject so clearly 
that the most unlearned and least experienced in 
controversy may see its import at a glance. 

I. Our Saviour, on a memorable occasion, when 
describing that great and terrible day of the Lord — 
when all shall appear before God's judgment-seat, 
when the true worth of the meek and lowly follower 
of Him who went about doing good shall be made 
manifest, and the mask of fair seeming shall be torn 
from off the cold-hearted, selfish hypocrite — concluded 
thus, "and these shail go away into eternal 

PUNISHMENT, BUT THE RIGHTEOUS INTO ETERNAL 
LIFE." (a) 

We shall not now enter into any critical examination 
of the meaning of the Greek word, aionion. This we 
shall do further on. Suffice it to say at present that 
no one can deny that it is correctly rendered into 
English by the word, ** eternal." 

But this is not the only time when our Saviour 
spoke on this most solemn subject. He ofttimes used 
language which clearly showed that He desired to 
deeply impress upon His followers the fact, that not 
only the rewards but also the punishments of the 
future life shall be eternal. He is reported in Mark's 
Gospel to have said, "And if thy hand cause thee 10 
stumble, cut it off ; it is good for thee to enter into life 
maimed, rather than having thy two hands to go into 
hell {Gehenna) into the unquenchable fire. ' And if 
thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off ; it is good 
for thee to enter into life halt, rather than having thy 
two feet to be cast into hell {Gehenna), And if thine 
eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out ; it is good for 
thee to enter into the kingdom of God having one 

{a) (Matt. ch. 25, v. 46.) We quote from the new version 
because it, better than the authorised one, denotes that the same 
word (aionion) is used in the original to express the duration of 
the awards alike to the righteous and the wicked. 
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eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
(Gehenna)] where their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched." (Mark ix. 43-48.) {a) 

If Christ did not intend to teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, could he have used language more 
calculated to deceive ? 

No ohe can read the Epistles of St. Paul without 
perceiving his belief that while the followers of Christ 
shall inherit that kingdom prepared for them, those 
who continue unbelieving and sinful shall be denied 
any participation in the joys of that place of bliss. 
Moreover, in one place he employs words, the import 
of which can scarcely be misunderstood. In quoting 
them we use the new version : ** The revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven, with the angels of His 
power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them 
that know not God, and to them that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus ; who shall suffer punishment, 
even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord, and 
from the glory of His might ; when He shall come to 
be glorified in His saints, and to be marvelled at in 
all them that believed (because our testimony unto 
you was believed) in that day." 2 Thess. i. 7-10. 

Anyone who reads what St. Peter says in the second 
chapter of the second Epistle can hardly fail to be 
convinced that the same truth is taught by that 
Apostle. 

No one can read the book of the Revelation of 
St John without seeing that, the Apostle of love 
though he was, firmly believed in the eternal separation 
of the holy and the wicked. If he did not he wilfully 
misled the world by giving to it such utterances as 
these : " And if any was not found written in the 
bookof life was cast into the lake of fire." (Rev. xx. 15.) 
*' He that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and I 
will be his God. and he shall be my son. But for the 
fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and 
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murdererst and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters, and all liars shall have their part in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone : which is the 
second death." (Rev. xxi. 7, 8.) ** And there shall 
in no wise enter into it {the holy city) anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb's 
book of life." (Rev. xxi. 27.) 

We come now to the testimony of those who 
immediately succeeded the Apostles in the Christian 
Church. 

1. PoLYCARP, the disciple of St. John, says : " You 
threaten me with fire that burns for one hour and then 
cools, not knowing the judgment to come, nor the 
perpetual torments of eternal fire to the ungodly." {a) 

2. Ignatius says : ** Err not, my brethren, they 
who corrupt houses shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. If then they who do these things according to 
the flesh, how much more if one, in evil teaching, 
corrupt the faith of God, for which Christ Jesus was 
crucified ! One, so defiled, will go into the unquench- 
able fire, and in like way he who heareth him." {b) 

3.' In the Shepherd of Hermas are these words : 
" How, sir, I said, did they become worse after having 
known God? He who does not know God, he 
answered, and practices evil, receives a certain 
chastisement for his wickedness ; but he that knows 
God ought not any longer to do evil, but to do good. 
If, accordingly, when he ought to do good, he do evil, 
does he not appear to do greater evil than he who 
does not know God ? 

" For this reason, they who have not known God| 
and do evil, are condemned to death ; but they who 
have known God, and have seen His mighty works, 
and still continue in evil, shall be chastised doubly, 
and shall die for ever.'* {c) 

(«) " What is of the Faith as to Ever. Pun.," p. 157. 

{b) Ep. to Eph. n. 16. 

{c) Semilitude, c. 18. 
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4. From Justin Martyr we could cull many 
weighty passages, but the following must suffice: 
" We (Christians) have been taught that they only 
will attain to immortality, who lead holy and virtuous 
lives, like God ; and we believe that all who live 
wickedly, and do not repent, will be punished in 
eternal fire." (a) So in his first Apology to the 
Roman Senate : ** If it be not so (that the wicked 
shall be punished in everlasting fire), then there is no 
God, or if there be. He troubles not Himself about 
men, neither virtue nor vice can exist, and legislators 
unjustly punish those who transgress what is set forth 
as good." (b) 

5. iRENiEUs, after stating that the belief of Christians 
was in one God, who framed heaven and earth by 
Jesus Christ, His Son, " who/' he proceeds, " for His 
surpassing love's sake towards His creatures, submitted 
to the birth which was to be of the Virgin, Himself by 
Himself uniting man to God, who suffered also under 
Pontius Pilate, and rises again, and being received in 
brightness, will come in glory as the Saviour of them 
who are saved, and the Judge of them that are judged, 
and to send into eternal fire them that counterfeit the 
truth and despise His Father and His coming." {c) 
In another, he makes use of these striking words : 
" As therefore we know in part, so ought we also in 
all questions to give way to Him who giveth us grace 
in part. That eternal fire is prepared for those who 
transgress, both the Lord openly affirmed, and the 
other Scriptures prove." (d) Again, he beautifully 
says : " And whatever beings keep their love towards 
God, to them He afibrds communion with Himself. 
Now, communion with God is life, and light, and 
enjoyment of the good things which are from Him. 
But whosoever in their purpose .withdraw themselves 

I 

(a) ApoL i. 8. 
{d) Apol. ii. 9. 
{c) Adv. Haeres. iii. 4. i. 
{d) Ibid. ii. 28. 7. ' 
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from God, upon them He bringeth separation from 
Himself Nowj separation from God is death ; and 
separation from light is darkness ; and separation from 
God is casting away the good things which come from 
Him. Those, then, who by rebellion have cast away 
the things aforesaid, as being deprived of all good 
things, come to be in all manner of punishment. For, 
though God punish them not by express dispensation, 
yet that punishment followeth after them, because they 
are deprived of all good things from God ; being 
eternal and endless, the privation of them also is 
eternal and endless." {a) 

6. Tertullian says: "There is one God, who, 
when this world shall have been brought to an end, 
shall judge His own worshippers unto the restitution 
of eternal life, the wicked into fire equally perpetual 
and continual." (b) And again: "Thou continuest 
after the consummation of life, and thou art doomed 
according to thy deservings, either to be tormented, 
or lo be comforted, in either case eternally.'* {c) 

7. Clement of Alexandria. "God does not 
inflict punishment from wrath, but for the ends of 
justice, since it is not expedient that justice should be 
neglected on our account. Each one who sins with 
his own free will chooses punishment, and the blame 
lies with him who chooses. But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say? 
God forbid. It is clear then that those who are not 
at enmity with the truth, and do not hate the Word, 
will not hate their own salvation, but will escape the 
punishment of enmity.'' {d) As to the duration of this 
punishment, he leaves no doubt as to his belief by 
these words : ** For, if one must censure, it is also 
necessary to rebuke ; when it is the time to wound 
the apathetic soul, not mortally, but salutarily, securing 

{a) Ibid. ii. 27. 
{b) Apol. c. 18. 
{t) De Test. An. 4. 
{d) Psedag. i. 8, n. 74. 
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exemption from everlasting death by a little pain/' (a) 

8. HiPPOLYTUS declares : " He (Christ), in ad- 
ministering the righteous judgment of the Father to 
all, assigns to each what is righteous, according to his 
works. And being present at His judicial decision, 
all, both men, and angels, and daemons, shall utter 
one voice, saying, * Righteous is Thy judgment/ Of 
which voice the justification will be seen in awarding 
to each that which is just ; since to those who have 
done well shall be assigned righteous by eternal bliss, 
and to lovers of iniquity eternal punishment/' {b) 

9. Cyprian makes the earnest appeal to " believe 
in Him who never deceives. Believe in Him who 
foretold that all these things should he ; believe in 
Him who, to them who believe, will give the reward 
of life eternal ; believe on Him who, on them that 
believe not, will bring down eternal punishments in 
the fires of Gehenna/' (c) 

10. Origen, answering Celsus, who quotes words 
of his which bear witness to the fact that he, 
infidel as he was, knew that Christians believed 
in eternal punishment; for he says, ''Just as 
you, good sir, believe in eternal punishment, so 
also do the priests who interpret, and initiate into 
the sacred mysteries. The same punishments, with 
which you threaten others, they threaten you. Now 
it is worthy of examination, which of the two is more 
fully established as true ; for both parties contend 
with equal assurance, that the truth is on their side/' 
To this Origen replies, ** He would, then, have us 
believe that both we and the interpreters of the 
mysteries, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and that it is a matter of inquiry on which side the 
truth lies. Now, I should say the truth lies with those 
who induce their hearers to live as men who are con- 
vinced of the truth of what they have heard. But 

{a) Psedag. i. 8. 
(6) Disc. ag. the Greeks fragm. Gall. Bibl. Patr. il 451. 
T ii. 2. p. 49. Edinb. Tr. {c) Ad. Demet. 13. 
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Jews and Christians have been thus affected by the 
doctrines which they hold about what we speak of as 
the world to come, and the rewards of the righteous, 
and the punishments of the wicked Let Celsus, 
then, or any one who will show us, who have been 
moved in this way in regard to eternal punishments 
by the teaching of heathen priests and mystagogues. 
For surely the purpose of Him who brought to light 
this doctrine, was, not only to reason on the subject 
of punishment, and strike men with terror of them, 
but to induce those who heard the truth to strive 
with all their might against those sins which are the 
causes of punishment. " {a) 

11. Lactantius very plainly declares himself on 
the point. " If," says he, *' the soul, which has its 
origin from God, gains the mastery, it is immortal, . 
and lives in perpetual light ; if on the other hand the 
body shall overpower the soul, and subject it to its 
dominion, it is in everlasting darkness and death. 
And the force of this is not that it altogether annihi- 
lates the souls of the unrighteous, but subjects them 
to everlasting punishment. We term that punishment 

• the second death, ' which is in itself also perpetual, 
as also is immortality. We thus define the first death : 

* Death is the dissolution of the nature of living 
beings ;' or thus : * Death is the separation of body 
and soul.' And we thus define the second death : 

• Death is the suffering of eternal pain ;' or thus : 

* Death is the condemnation of souls for their deserts 
to eternal punishments.* " (b) 

12. Athanasius says, *' Wherefore the Lord hath 
declared that for such things the punishment shall be 
for both {Arians and Pharisees) without pardon, in 
that he says, * Whoso shall speak against the Holy 
Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world nor the world to come,' and with reason, for he 
who denieth the Son, on whom should he call to obtain 



{a) Cont. Celsus, viii. 4S. 
[b) Institt. Div. ii. xiiL add. vi. iv. 
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propitiation ? or what life or rest shall he obtain, who 
hath rejected Him who saith, ^ I am the life/ and 
' Come unto me all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ? ' These, then, being thus 
punished, it is manifest that those who are pious 
towards Christ, and adore Him both in flesh and 
spirit, and are neither ignorant that He is the Son of 
God, nor deny that He was made the Son of 
Man, but who also belie veth that * In the beginning 
was the Word,' and * The Word was made flesh,' will 
reign eternally in heaven, according to the holy 
promises of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ Himself, 
' These shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
and the righteous into life eternal.' " {a) 

1 3. EusEBius, though not counted strictly orthodox, 
says, " Who those were (whose worm dieth not) He 
showed in the beginning of the prophecy, * I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have set 
me at nought.' He spoke darkly then at those of the 
Jews who set at nought the saving grace, which end 
of the ungodly our Saviour himself also appoints in 
the Gospel, saying, to those who shall stand on the 
left hand, * Go ye into the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels,* and then the fire is said 
there to be * everlasting,' so here * unquenchable,' one 
and the same substance encircling them according to 
both Scriptures.' '* (b) 

Having given a chain of witnesses extending from 

Christ to Eusebius, a time including nearly four 

hundred years, we stop, since with our last witness 

the Church was recognised by the State, and it is 

beyond question that everywhere an article of her 

creed was the eternal punishment of the wicked. We 

have quoted from the Fathers not because we look 

upon them as our masters in the Faith, but to show 

that if Christ did not intend to teach the doctrine of 

everlasting punishment, the language He used most 

' {a) £p. iv. to Serapion, the end. 

{b) On Is. Ixvi. ult. in Mont&ucon Coll. Nova T. ii. p. 593. 
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effectually deceived those who learned what they 
believed to be the truth from Him. 

No doubt some of you are aware that exception iias 
been taken to the interpretation we are giving to the 
Scriptures we have quoted, and objections raised 
against the doctrine which we have asserted that those 
Scriptures teach. Plain and palpable as the meaning 
of the texts appear to be when read without gloss or 
comment, and directly as they have proceeded from 
Ae lips of the Son of God himself, yet some able men, 
bearing the Christian name, contend that they do not 
mean what they say — that " eternal punishment" means 
a punishment that shall not last for ever ; that " the 
worm which dieth not and the fire which is not 
quenched " means a worm which shall die and a fire 
which shall be quenched. 

Nothing is more apparent in the writings of those 
who object to the doctrine than the ingenuity they 
display in getting rid of the palpable meaning of 
a Scripture that stands in the way of their theory. 
They are never at a loss for a gloss or for an evasion 
when they meet with a text that states directly and 
plainly the truth they reject; when they meet with 
words that a plain and unsophisticated mind would say 
at once teach that those who die in their sins shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, and cannot possibly 
mean anything else, they are ready with ample stores 
of metaphorical, enigmatical, exegetical, and idio- 
matical forms of interpretation, the use and end of 
which are to show that these plain declarations from 
the lips of the " Teacher who came from God," and 
of those whom He hath sent, mean just the opposite 
of what they say. ' There cannot be a more melan- 
choly spectacle presented to a right-minded onlooker 
than that of a man using the greatest learning he can 
command doing his best to undermine the confidence 
of the unlearned in the word of God, by trjring to 
make them believe that its plainest texts do not mean 
what they say. 
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Such a method of dealing with the Scriptures 
compels us to ask of what use they are, or indeed of 
what use language is at all ? It seems to us that it 
would be just as candid to blot the word nof from 
each of the commandments of the decalogue, and read 
them without that negative ; or to insert the word not 
into each of the beatitudes and construct an argument 
to show that so amended they represent the teaching 
of our Lord. 

We now proceed to notice the 'strongest objections 
that have been urged against the doctrine. 

(i) '^ It is iiiconsisient with the benevolence of God to 
consign millions of our race to endless misery in the 
bottomless pit '^ That is a poor plea for the benevo- 
lence of God which is all on the side of the wrong-doer, 
which ignores that a perfect being must be just, as 
well as benevolent, and leaves out of sight that a 
righteous and merciful governor must be as strict in 
punishing transgressors as he is liberal in rewarding 
the righteous. That is no benevolence which fails to 
punish an incorrigible sinner, and thereby sacrifices 
the honour of the law, the stability of the common- 
wealth, and the conscious security of the righteous, for 
the sake of favouring those by whom the given favour 
is not desired but despised, and not improved, but 
hated and abused. Where shall we find the pattern of 
sufch benevolence ? Not in human doings. What 
father fails to punish an offending child whom yet he 
loves ? What State fails to punish its criminals, even 
though it may anxiously desire their reformation ? and 
what human punishment is not continued so long as 
the transgressions of those amenable to it are persevered 
in ? Nor in God's dealings with man in this world 
shall we find such one-sided benevolence. The depths 
of the earth, as they heave with their volcanic fires ; 
the roar of the sea, as it mingles its voice with the cries 
of the drowning ; the pestilence, as it walketh in dark- 
ness, and the destruction as it wasteth at noon-day ; in 
short, the whole history of our race, as it tells of its 
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sins and sorrows, all say that the God who has " estab- 
lished His throne in the heavens, and whose kingdom 
ruleth over all," is a God of truth, and without iniquity, 
just and right in all His ways, whose benevolence shows 
eternal rectitude, whose mercy spares not the impeni- 
tent transgressor, and whose wrath, when it rises in 
judgment, corresponds in its vengeance with the bound- 
lessness of His beneficence and mercy to those who 
seek His favour and who do His will. 

Those who speak of the Divine benevolence being 
inconsistent w^ith the endless punishment of sinners 
who have become too hardened in sin to repent, must 
remember that **God only knows the love of God," 
and He must be held to be the best judge of what His 
benevolence can exact from the wicked on account of 
the laws they have broken, the order they have dis- 
turbed, and the injuries they have done to the peace, 
the security, and the happiness of all the loyal subjects 
of His government. The benevolence of God is 
certainly as much under obligation to uphold the 
interests of the good, as it is to plead in behalf of mercy 
and forbearance to the bad. In the rule of God this 
is always observed. - 

**IIere the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess 
Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace. " 

(2) It is objected, that "//)9 signifies existence^ and 
death signifies non-existence ; therefore the eternal death 
of the wicked signifies their eternal non-existence ^ 

It is fatal to this objection, that it has no foundation 
in fact. The word death, as used in the Scriptures, 
never means non-existence. It is there used ta denote 
the opposite of the term life ; life signifying vital, 
healthy, and happy existence, death existence without 
these joyous attributes. The death of Adam when he 
sinned was not extinction. The death of mankind in 
trespasses and in sins is not extinction. The death of 
the grain when cast into the earth as seed is not 
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extinction ; yet it is not quickened except it die. The 
death of man, when his body returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it, is not 
extinction. There is the fullest evidence in nature 
that annihilation has no place therein. There have 
always been changes in form, but no loss of existence; 
and of a man it is said, that he shall awake from 
the dust of the earth, that his soul shall God bring 
with him, that they being reunited he may stand before 
the final judgment seat, to receive in the complete form 
in which he did well or ill on earth, the reward or the 
punishment of his doings. If the sinner has to cease 
to exist, why all this care to bring him in perfect form 
to judgment ? It would seem more appropriate to 
drop him out of being when he bids adieu to the scenes 
of his iniquities on the earth. Yet it is said that /'/ is 
in the second death the wicked shall cease to be. This 
shifting of the question destroys the theory, by showing 
that the meaning given to the word death is purely an 
arbitrary one. It is a waste of time to ask the authority 
on which this meaning of the words " second death " 
is based. There is no such authority. There is only 
such a desire to get rid of a disliked doctrine, that an 
arbitrary rule of interpretation is created to accomplish 
this object. As the death of the body signifies the 
wages of sin on earth, so the second death signifies the 
wages of sin in eternity. What those wages are the 
Scriptures in sundry places tell us, and they ofttimes 
plainly declare that they shall be paid throughout 
eternity. 

Those persons who make these objections to the 
endless existence of the wicked, profess to do so in the 
interests of reason. But where is the reasonableness 
of devoting the human soul to annihilation, when there 
is nothing else in existence that is known to cease 
to be ? Why* should the mind that lives, thinks, feels, 
loves, hates, wills, reflects, discriminates, and judges ; 
that is more vivid than fire, more fleet than light, and 
more expansive than matter ; which embraces the 
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universe in its conceptions, and comprises time in its 
researches, which lives in the present by actual ex- 
perience, in the past by remembrance, and in the future 
by hope \ which overleaps the bounds of time and space 
in its vain strivings to 'grasp that infinite and eternal 
which it can never reach ; — why should any position 
be assumed that predicates the extinction of this soul? 
Is it credible that any spirit which possesses the power 
of a Newton, a Bacon, or a Locke, can, under any 
circumstances, cease to be ? that after laying open the 
mysteries and ministries of nature, and sweeping the 
universe in its flight of discovery, its powers should 
perish, its light be extinguished, and its career brought 
to an untimely end? Were we brought into the 
presence of such an abortion of nature's work, should 
we not be compelled to ask, " To what purpose is this 
waste ? " Why are we endowed with longings for 
immortality, if immortality is not our lot ? Why are 
we endowed with powers capable of navigating the 
ocean of eternity, if the voyage of life is to be limited 
to the narrow straits of time ? Has an infinitely wise 
and good God given us desires which meet with no 
corresponding objects to satisfy them, and inspired us 
with expectations which must needs be disappointed ? 
Such a condition of things would be contrary to what 
we know to be the order of God in reference to the 
present life. Here we see that every appetite has 
its means of gratification, and every desire its suitable 
good. Water allays our thirst, and bread satisfies our 
hunger. We long for companionships, and kindred 
spirits reciprocate our friendships ; we desire objects 
to love, trust, live for and repose in, and the family 
supplies our wants. We love beauty, and the face of 
nature with her hills and vales, rivers and streams, 
fields, rocks, trees, shrubs, and flowers present them- 
selves to our notice. We crave information, and the 
whole of creation lies before us and urges us to devote 
all our energies to search out its secret things. In 
this way God has adapted man to the world in which 
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he at present dwells, and so fitted up the world as to 
make it a residence suitable for him while he sojourns 
in it. Why should not this arrangement be continued 
for ever ; and the conditions of life in the future world 
correspond at every point with the aspirations and 
longings of the soul in reference to it ? Are we not 
warranted by all the analogies of earth and of time to 
conclude that this shall be the case ? On the plainest 
principles of reason, it seems easier to believe this than 
it is to believe that God has given man the capacities 
of an archangel with less than the duration of many a 
beast, and ennobled him with the lineaments of His 
own image merely that they might be blotted out of 
existence the moment they begin to be unfolded. We 
therefore conclude that man is immortal. To suppose 
otherwise is to deny God's moral perfections. It would 
make Him capable of leading His creatures by illusions 
and deceptions. Our reason teaches man's immortality, 
the workings of conscience point to it, the moral 
disorder about us necessitates it, and the revelation of 
Jesus Christ demonstrates it ; — spirit in man to which 
the inspiration of the Almighty has given understanding 
is immortal, and makes his nature shudder at the 
thought of annihilation ; as one of our poets says : — 

** Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ; 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling iato nought. Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 
'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
The soul secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds." 

That these thoughts, longings, and aspirations are 
not the effects of Christian teaching, is evidenced by 
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the fact that they are not confined to Christian coun- 
tries, but are common to humanity. Heathens had 
their hopes of the future as much as we have ; so too 
had the ancient Egyptians, the Persians, the Celts» 
and the Druids. Thus Caesar informs us that the 
Druids animated the courage of their warriors and 
exhorted them to brave every danger by holding out 
to them the hope of immortality. This it was inspired 
them with that ardent impetuosity and with that reck- 
less disregard of life which enabled them to rush on to 
certain death ; — in their estimation nothing was more 
cowardly than to be tenacious of a life whfch was never 
lost without reward. 

Plato, Socrates, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other 
representative men of ancient cultured heathenism 
held the doctrine of the immortality of the soul ; while 
on the other hand there are no people known, however 
degraded, barbarous, and untutored they may be, 
without some kind of belief in a future state. 

Did time permit, we might enlarge on the fact that 
the moral law, which commands every rational being 
to realise the ideal of moral goodness, would have 
neither meaning nor force if 'man did not live for ever. 
We could also expatiate on the fact that while, what 
Christendom accepts as a revelation from God, asserts, 
in unmistakeable language, the immortality of the souU 
it is absolutely impossible to prove that what it thus 
affirms is untrue, {a) 

Now, see to what this truth, that the soul of man 
shall live for ever, must inevitably lead us. Man being 
immortal, he will live for ever somewhere ; his moral 
character merely affects his location and circumstances, 
but touches not the fact of his existence. Whither, 
then, can an impenitent sinner go when he dies ? To 
suppose that on leaving the world with a depraved 
nature and with accumulated guilt, he vsill be allowed 
to go unpunished is absurd. As a moral being, he 

(a) See Lecture, **Is Man Immortal?" 
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cannot lose his moral nature by merely putting off his 
body and removing his residence to anothei world. 
The depraved mind, and memory of a wasted or ill- 
spent life, the character which has grown up under the 
neglect of God's voice to the soul, whether sounding 
forth from nature or the written word, will go with him 
to darken his future being and separate him for ever, 
as by an impassable gulf, from intercourse with pure 
and happy beings. The Saviour teaches in the Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.), that after 
they had both died, the rich man lifted up his eyes in 
hell (Hades), and saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. Unless this parable teaches the existence 
of the wicked in conscious misery after death, it could 
not be better constructed than it is to deceive. The 
endless continuance of this existence in conscious 
misery is also affirmed in the plainest terms and by 
the most startling imagery. ** He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still.*' " The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever^and ever ;" and " They are tormented day 
and night for ever and ever." " J heir worm dieth not 
and their fire is not quenched." 

(3) It is said that " fhe truth taught in these Scrip- 
tures is fully met by the annihilation of the wicked; that 
to cease to exist is to be eternally punished,^^ We should 
rather regard cessation of being as relief from punish- 
ment ; and we find it, accordingly, difficult to conceive 
how an honest mind can regard its infliction as answer- 
ing to the assertion that positive misery is the doom of 
the wicked which is made in the texts we have quoted, 
as also in others which are if possible still stronger, — 
as ** dwelling with everlasting burnings," and "suffer- 
ing the vengeance of eternal fire." How can they 
dwell and suffer who do not exist ? The worm not 
dying and the fire not being quenched imply the con- 
tinuous existence of the material by which they are 
kept alive. It is true they are said to be destroyed, 
but this /'destruction" is **from the presence of the 
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Lord and from the glory pf His power;" which 
is fully realised by their eternal exclusion from the 
goodness and glory of God. 

But this annihilation theory is on all considerations 
purely gratuitous. It is as groundless in reason as it 
is in religion. Nature abhors it as much as does reve- 
lation. Lord Brougham says — "All our experience 
shows us no one instance of annihilation. Matter is 
perpetually changing, but not a single particle ot it is 
annihilated. Nothing of us or around us ever ceases 
to exist. Indeed, when we speak of annihilation we 
may be said to use a word to which no precise meaning 
can be attached by our imagination. And as annihi- 
lation has not taken place, we have not the slightest 
evidence that it will do so." 

Another able metaphysician has^ said — ''Whether 
the annihilation of the human soul be possible, in the 
nature of things, is with me a matter of considerable 
doubt. It is to me utterly inconceivable, hence I feel 
no hesitation in asserting that while I can have no 
conception of the possibility of annihilation, I can 
have no reason to suppose it possible. If annihilation 
be a total extinction of all being, something must be 
reduced to nothing, but if the reduction of something 
to nothing be necessary to the very admission of 
annihilation, which must be admitted, we ascertain the 
existence of a point that denominates a nonentity, and 
te ascertain the certainty of what is admitted to have 
no kind of existence, supposes nothing itself to be 
identified, which is a contradiction. If, then, the soul 
cannot be reduced or resolved into perfect nothing, 
annihilation is not only inconceivable but utterly 
impossible, because annihilation is an exchange of 
entity for nonentity." 

Thus both reason and Scripture alike testify against 
the annihilation of the human soul. The general 
law, since the creation, has been that no substance 
should be annihilated. If, then, God has made an 
exception to this law prejudicial to the soul, it is for 
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the advocates of the annihilation theory to furnish us 
with clear and decisive proofs of this particular fact 
drawn from revelation of the will of the Creator. Until 
this be done we are justified in discarding their affirm- 
ation as a mere baseless supposition. VVe need not 
the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ to show us its 
falseness, for the facts of man's nature are a witness 
against it, the constitution of the world is a witness 
against it, the heart of man and the conscience of man 
raise their protest against it, and the natural majesty 
of man lifts itself up as with a sense of wrong and 
insult when you thus strip the crown from his head, 
and in spite of all your efforts to debase and dethrone 
him, asserts his higher lineage as an heir of iipmortality. 

The 4th and last objection is, that t/ie Greek word 
employed in the Scriptures to express the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked does not invariably mean 
eternal, and therefore does not demand the belief in the 
doctrine we are considering. 

In answer to this objection, we shall quote Drs. 
Legge, Pye Smith, and Professor Stuart, whose 
knowledge of Greek no one will question. 

Dr. Legge says — ** They are derivatives and com- 
binations of the Greek word ainion, chiefly the 
adverbial form {eiston aionreis iousaionas ton aionon)^ 
which our translators have rendered *for ever' and 
* for ever and ever,' and its adjective form (aionion)^ 
which they have always rendered ' eternal ' or * ever- 
lasting.' It is impossible at present for me to go into 
a minute examination of all the cases where these 
words are used in justification of this rendering, but 
I will adduce the two first and the two last instances 
of the use of the terms, which I think will be found 
decisive of the question. The first two instances I 
select from Genesis iii. 22, and xxi. 33. * Lest he put 
forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat 
and live for ever.' * And Abraham planted a grove in 
Beersheba, and called there on the name of the Lord, 
the everlasting God.' In the Greek translation the 
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* for ever ' is eis ton aiona the * everlasting ' is aionion. 
There can be no mistake here in concluding that the 
adverb in the first instance implies immortality, and 
that in the second instance the adjective asserts proper 
eternity. The other two instances which I select are 
from the book of Revelation xxii. 5, and xx. 10. * The 
servants of God shall reign for ever and ever.* * The 
devil shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever.* In these texts we have the adverbial form of 
the expression, and that in its intensest form {eis tous 
aionas ton aionion) ; and it is clear as the light that the 
reign and the torment they speak of are of equal 
duration, and that that duration is eternal. There are 
several other Scriptures in which the future punishment 
of the wicked is represented by the same word, but if 
there were none other than th ^ one contained in Matt. 
xxv. 46, it would be decisive. * They shall go away 
into everlasting { aionion) punishmenc, but the righteous 
into life (aionion) eternal.' " 

Dr. Pye Smith in his first lines of Christian Theology^ 
quotes from Professor Moses Stuart's Exegetical Rssays^ 
the following passage : — " I trust it will not be 
questioned, in regard to the nine cases where aion is 
applied to the happiness of the righteous in another 
world, and the fifty-one cases where aionios is applied 
to the same, that a happiness without limits, without 
end, is intended to be designated. Can it be 
reasonably doubted, then, that the five cases in which 
aion is applied to the future punishment of the 
wicked, and the seven cases in Which aionios is applied 
to the same subject have a meaning like that of the 
preceding: cases? The time designated in both is 
future. The intention of the writers seems very 
apparently to have been similar in both cases. The 
invariable laws of interpretation, therefore, would seem 
to demand a like exegesis. I take it to be a rule in 
construing all antithetic forms of expression, that where 
you can perceive the force of one side of the antithesis, 
you do, of course, come to a knowledge of the force of 
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the other side. If life eternal is promised on one side, 
and death eternal is threatened on the other and 
opposite one, is it not to be supposed that the word 
" eternal," which qualifies death is a word of equal force 
'and import with the word 'eternal' which qualifies life? 
In no other case could a doubt be raised with regard 
to such a principle. I venture to say that the excep- 
tion here (if such an one must be made) is without any 
parallel in the just principles of interpretation. If> 
then, the words aion and aionios are applied sixty times 
— which is the fact — in the New Testament to design 
nate the continuance of the future happiness of the 
righteous, and some twelve times to designate the 
continuance of the future misery of the wicked, by 
what principles of interpreting language does it become 
possible for us to avoid the conclusion that aion and 
aionios have the same sense in both cases ? It does- 
most plainly and indubitably follow that if the 
Scriptures have not asserted the endless punishment 
of the wicked, neither have they asserted the endless, 
happiness of the righteous, nor the endless glory 
and existence of the Godhead. The result seems 
to me to be plain, and philosophically and exegetically 
certain. It is this — either the declarations of the 
Scriptures do not estabUsh the facts that God. and His 
glory and praise, and happiness are endless, nor the 
happiness of the righteous in a future world is endless, 
or else they establish the fact that the punishment of 
the wicked is endless." 

On the moral bearings of this doctrine, we would 
merely observe that if you throw it aside, you remove 
from the majority of mankind the greatest restraint 
there is against evil, and open the door to universal 
depravity and corruption of manners. We have seen 
one nation openly and formally reject the doctrine of 
man's immortality, and proclaim ** Death, an eternal 
sleep." The sad result of this removal of the prospec- 
tive eternal consequences of sin was not long in coming. 
Never in the history of man were honour and honesty 
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among men at a greater discount, never did cruelty 
reign with a more sanguinary and revolting sway, nor 
assassination and robbery stalk forth with more ruthless 
and unblushing effrontery than while this creed pre- 
vailed. In ten short years, millions of the people 
perished, divorce was an every day occurrence, faith 
between man and man was laughed at, prostitution was 
reckoned an innocent profession, and a descent in 
national morality was made which has continued to 
blacken the annals of that country to this day. Be 
assured that the Christian world has not even now too 
many restraints upon evil. The intemperance, unclean- 
ness and injustice which riot in our midst, amply testify 
to this. And if these things exist in the face of eternal 
penal consequences, where should all belief in these 
be destroyed ? ** If these things are done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ?" 

Terms are sometimes applied to those things which 
-will certainly have an end. Gen. xvii. 8 ; xlix. 26 ; 
Exod. xl. 15, &c. {a) 

(a) ** When such is the case, i^ is evident that the expression 
means limited duration, from the subject or natute of the case, 
which exceptions confirm the rule ; but in other cases where no 
lestriction is intended or intimated, but the words are used in 
their full and proper sense, they mean duration without end. 
Now when the words are applied to the duration of final punisji- 
ment, there is no restriction whatever, but endless duration 
affirmed. Secondly. — The terms must mean as long as their 
•subjects endure. If the Jubilee be spoken of, the expressions 
mean to its dawn ; if an age, to its completion ; if a dispensation, 
to its end ; if all time, as long as it endures ; if the earth, as 
long as it continues. In the same way, when the subjects are 
immortal, the terms are applied to their endless existence, that 
is, for ever. Human souls being immortal and moral character 
being eternal, in case of final impenitence men must eternally 
suffer the penal consequences of their sin. Thirdly. — The same 
terms are employed to indicate the duration of future happiness, 
— the ages ever coming, the existence of humanity, heaven, and 
the lifetime of God, as are used to denote the duration of future 
punishment ; if in these cases they signify duration without end, 
we are shut up to the conclusion that the punishment of unfor- 
given sinners is also unending." 
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LECTURE IX. 

T the request of many friends, I conclude this 
first volume of a series of Lectures by bringing 
before your notice a few of the admissions^ 
made by sceptics in favour of Christ, Chris- 
tianity, and the Bible. I shall offer but few remarks of 
my own, as it will be seen that they supply testimonies, 
in favour of nearly all the principles which popular 
scepticism assails. These writers have, in fact, ad- 
mitted the being of a God, the need of a revelation 
and of an atonement, the immortality of the soul, 
man's responsibility to his Maker, and a judgment to 
come. They have expressed the profoundest ad- 
miration of Christ, His character and teachings, as- 
well as of Christian morality and Christianity in 
general. 

1. CHARLES BLOUNT, who committed suicide 
in 1693, says, " Undoubtedly in our travels to the other 
world, the common road is the safest ; and though 
Deism is a good manuring of a man's conscience, yet 
certainly, if sowed with Christianity, it will produce the 
most plentiful crop." (a) 

2. BOLINGBROKE says—" No religion ever ap- 
peared in the world, whose natural tendency was so 
much directed to produce the peace and happiness of 
mankind. It makes right reason a law in every^ 
possible definition of the word, and therefore supposing 
it to have been a purely human, it had been the most 
amiable and the most useful invention that was ever 
imposed on mankind for their good." {d) 

(a) Oracles of Reason, p. 87. {d) Vol. iv. 
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3. LORD BYRON copied into his Bible that 
famous verse by Sir Waller Scott — 

** Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
And better had he ne'er been bom 
Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn." 

4. C. BRADLAUGH says—" Oh ! if I could 
believe, which I cannot. If I could be a Christian, 
which I cannot. If I could see the grandeur of 
the sacrifice, which I do not: how, then, would I 
try to preach that which would seem to carry me out 
of my whole life ? How a man, believing that God 
came on earth to die, can juggle and trick, and lie and 
twist when he has God and the Holy Ghost on his 
side, is beyond the bounds of my comprehension. If 
nothing else would show me that the Church of 
England is not God's Church, it would be that such 
an one could descend out of the pulpit, day by day, 
without a protest from every earnest heart in it. I can 
understand that there may be Christians who fear that 
their fellows may go to hell, and entreat God to spare 
them that eternity of torment from which every good 
mind must revolt, even if it believe it ; but I cannot 
believe that, on the edge of the pit, there can be a 
jesting, mocking, lying knave to turn these things into 
a joke." (a) 

5. GIORDANO BRUNO, of Nola,— " Doomed tea 
fiery death by the cowled bigots whom he despised, 
because of his avowed belief that this earth is but one 
among a multitude of worlds, the work of God*s power 
and the ceaseless objects of His care^^ {b) 

"The highest contemplation which transcends 

nature," says Bruno, *' is^impossible and will to him who 

is without belief, for we obtain this by supernatural 

not by natural light ; and such light they have not who 

hold all things to be corporeal, and who do not seek 

Deity beyond the infinite world and the infinity of 

things, but within this and these.*' {/) 

{a) In debate with Rev. Brewin Grant, in the Bow and 
Bromley Institute. — National Reformer, page 391, June 2IBt, 
1874. {b) Page 10 of Willis's Life of Spinoza. {c) p, il. 
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6. CHUBB says — "When men are sunk vaio gross 

ignorance and error^ and are greatly vitiated in their 
affections and actions, then God may for any reason 
I see to the contrary, kindly interfere by a special 
approbation of His power and providence, and reveal to 
men such useful truths^ as otherwise they might be 
ignorant of, or might not attend to ; and also lay before 
them such rules of lije as ihey ought to walk by; and 
likewise press their obedience with proper motives^ and 
thereby lead them to repentance and reformation.*' (a) 

Again, " Christianity, if it could be separated from 
every thing that has been blended with it, yields a much 
clearer light, and is a more safe guide to mankind 
than any other traditionary religion, as being better 
adapted to improve and perfect human nature." {U) 

Again, *• In Christ we have an example of a quiet and 
peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, 
just and honest, upright and sincere, and above all, a 
most^acious and benevolent temper and behaviour, 
one who did no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose 
mouth was no guile, who went about continually doing 
good, not only by His preaching and ministry, but also 
in curing all manner of diseases among the people. 
His life was a beautiful picture of human nature ia 
its native purity and simplicity, and showed at once 
what excellent creatures men could be, when under 
the influence and power of that Gospel which He 
preached unto them." {c) 

7. The EARL OF CHESTERFIELD says, «*! 
have read some of Mr. Leeds' sermons, and like them 
very well. But I have neither read, nor intend to read, 
those which are meant to prove the existence of God, 
because it seems to me too great a disparagement of 
that reason which He has given to us, to require any 
other proof of His existence than those which the 
whole and every part of the creation affords us. If I 



(a) Chubb's Posthm. Works, vol. i., p. 292-3. 
(^) Chubb's Posthm. Works, vol. ii., p. 372. 
c^ True Gospel, viii. 56, 57. 
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believe my own existence, I must believe His. It cannot 
be proved a priori as some have idly attempted to do, 
and cannot be doubted of a posteriori. Cato very 
justly says, * And that He is, all nature cries aloud.'" 

8. CHARLES DARWIN says, "The question is 
of course wholly distinct from that higher one whether 
there exists a Creator and Ruler of the Universe, and 
this has been answered in the affirmative by the 
highest intellects that have ever lived.'' {a) 

9. EDWARD EV ANSON says, "In both the 
general spirit and particular precepts of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, there is something so amiable, so ob- 
viously conducive to the diminution of misery, and 
diffusion of comfort and happiness among mankind, 
that it may be reasonably presumed, no man duly ac- 
quainted with that beautiful, that perfect system of 
morality, can be so unfeeling for the concerns of his 
fellow-creatures, and so little a real friend to hynself, 
as not to wish' the Gospel revelation could be so 
supernaturally demonstrated as to convince the minds 
of men of all degrees and stations, and induce them 
not merely to profess and receive it, but conscientiously 
to make it the rule of their lives and conduct at all 
times and on all occasions, both in public and in 
private," 

" The progress of Christianity has been marked by 
two glorious and decisive victories : over the learned 
and luxurious Roman Empire, and over the warlike 
barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who subverted 
the empire and embraced the religion of tho Romans. 
. . . . Christianity, which opened the gates of 
heaven to the barbarians, introduced an important 
change in their moral and political condition. They 
received at the same time the use of letters, so essential 
to a religion whose doctrines are contained in a sacred 
book ; and while they studied the divine truths, their 
minds were essentially enlarged by the distant view of 
history, of nations, of the arts, and of society. . . • • 

{a) Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 65, 1871. 
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The emulation of mankind was encouraged by the 
remembrance of a more perfect state, and the flame 
of science was secretly kept alive to warm and enlighten 
the maturer age of the western world. In the most 
corrupt state of Christianity, the barbarians might 
ieam justice from the Law, and mercy trom the 
Gospel" {a) 

lo. RATHBONE GREGsays— « It is difficult with 
exhausting superlatives even to inexpressive and 
-wearisome satiety to do justice to our intense love and 
reverence and admiration for the character and teach- 
ing of Jesus. We regard Him not as the perfection 
of the intellectual or moral mind, but as the perfection 
of the spiritual character, as surpassing all men at all 
times in the closeness and depth of his communion 
with the Father. In reading His sayings we feel that 
we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, noblest 
being that ever clothed thought in the pure language 
of humanity. In studying His life we feel that we are 
following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented 
to us on earth. 

I value the religion of Jesus not as being absolute 
and a perfect truth, but as containing more truth, purer 
truth, higher truth, stronger truth than yet been given 
to man. Much of His teaching I unhesitatingly receive 
as being, to the best of my judgment, unimprovable 
and unsurpassable, and fitted if obeyed to make all 
a finite and material scene can be, and men a little 
lower than the angels.*' {b) 

I I.EDWARD GIBBONsays--" The primitive Chris- 
tian demonstrated his faith by his virtues ; and it was 
very justly supposed that the divine persuasion which 
enlightened or subdued the understanding, must at the 
same time purify the heart, and direct the actions of 
the believer. The first apologists of Christianity who 
justify the innocence of their brethren, and the writers 
of a later period who celebrate the sanctity of thei^ 

{a) Gibbon's History, chap, xxxvii. 
{b) Creed of Christendom, vol, ii, p. 193, 3rd edition, 1874. 
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ancestors, display in the most lively colours the reforma- 
tion of manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the Gospel.'* (a) 

12. HUME says — *' In fact men do not reason 
after that manner, and they "draw many consequences 
from the belief of a divine existence, and suppose that 
the Deity will inflict punishment on vice, and bestow 
rewards on virtue, beyond what appears in the ordinary 
course of nature. Whether this reasoning of theirs be 
just or not, is no matter ; its influence on their life and 
conduct must still be the same. 'And those who 
attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may for 
aught I know be good reasoners, but I cannot allow 
them to be good citizens, and politicians ; since they 
free men from one restraint upon their passions, and 
make the infringement of the laws of equity and society, 
in one respect more easy and secure." (^) 

13. Mr. HOLYOAKE gives the following testimony 
to the value of Christianity in regulating the life : — 
** Although I have long abandoned Theology, yet as 
far as my observation extends, I am compelled to 
acknowledge that the most virtuous and best-conducted 
young men are to be found in religious families. It 
is a lamentable fact that persons who were formerly 
religious, after becoming sceptics and having thrown 
off" the outward restraints which a profession of religion 
enjoins, if they have families, too often suffer them to 
grow up without those controlling influences themselves 
were subject to in early life. I grieve to mark the 
laxity of discipline in sceptical families." (c) 

Again, " Men seem hastening to that bourne whence 
no happy traveller returns to the regions of disquietude^ 
suffering, faith, and folly. It is a mournful reflection 
that man's path to happiness should be so dismaL 
But let us hope that we are tending to those happier 
climes 

(fl) Decline and Fall, ch. xv. 

{6) Philosophical Essays, p. 231. 

{c) Reasoner vi., p. 406. 
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* Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold.* " (a) 

Again, Mr. Holyoake tells us that '*No man could 
relieve him of his responsibility to God/' {p) 

14. PROFESSOR HUXLEY says — " I have 
always been strongly in favour of secular education 
in the sense of education without theology, but I 
must confess I have been no less seriously per- 
plexed to know by what practical measures the reli- 
gious feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, 
was to be kept up in the present utterly chaotic 
state of opinion on these matters without the use of 
the Bible. The pagan ^moralists lack life and colour, 
and even the noble stoic, Marcus Antoninus, is too 
high and refined for an ordinary child. Take the 
Bible as a whole ; make the severest deductions which 
fair criticism can dictate for shortcomings and positive 
errors ; eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher would do, 
if left to himself, all that is not desirable for children 
to occupy themselves with ; and there still remains in 
this old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty and 
grandeur. And then consider the great historical fact 
that for three centuries this book has been woven into 
the life of all that is best and noblest in English history ; 
that it has become the national epic of Britain, and is 
familiar to noble and simple from John o' Groat's house 
to Land's End, as Dante and Tasso were once to the 
Italians ; that it is written in the noblest and purest 
English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of a merely 
literary form ; and finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind who never left his village to be ignorant of the 
existence of other countries and other civilisation, and 
of a great past, stretching back to the furthest limits of 
the oldest nations in the world. By the study of what 
other book could children be so much humanised, and 
made to feel that each figure in that vast historical 
procession fills, like themselves, but a momentary space 



[a) Oracle of Reason, i., 82-83. 
{Jf) Oracle of Reason, i., p. 350. 
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in the interval between two eternities, and earns the 
blessings or the curses of all time, according to its 
efforts to do good and hate evil, even as they also are 
earning their payment for their. work?*' {a) 

Again, Prof. Huxley, in a speech before the London 
School Board on Feb. 22nd, 187 1, said — " We 
had a mass of half-instructed or wholly uninstructed 
population to deal with, which owed what little 
redemption it enjoyed from barbarism and ignorance, to 
the clergy of the different denominations. No one who 
had seen the condition of the poor as he saw them when 
a medical officer, had failed to note that in the lowest 
of haunts where misery and wretchedness existed, and 
to which he had not found a parallel amongst the 
savages whom he had since visited, the people owed 
all they were taught to the ministers of religion." {b) 

Again, Prof. Huxley said — "Denying the possi- 
bility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as 
speculative atheism." {c) 

1 5. LECKY says — " It is common with many persons 
to establish a comparison between Christianity and 
Paganism by placing the teachings of the Christians 
in juxtaposition with the corresponding passages in the 
writings of M. Aurelius or Seneca, and to regard the 
superiority of the Christian over the philosophic teach- 
ing as a complete measure of the moral advance 
effected by Christianity. But a moment's reflection, 
is sufficient to display the injustice of this conclusion. 
The ethics of Paganism were part of a ohilosophy ; 
the ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The 
first were the speculations of a few highly cultured 
individuals, and neither had nor could have any 
influence on the mass of mankind. The second were 
indissolubly connected with the worship, 'hopes, fears 
of a vast religious system that acts at least as powerfully 
on the most ignorant as on the most educated. The 

(a) Contemporary Review, December, 187a 

{b) Daily News, Feb. 23, 1871. 

{c) Letter to ** The Spectator,'* February loth, 1866. 
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objects of the Pagan system were to foretell the future » 
and explain the universe \ to avert calamity, and 
to obtain the assistance of the gods. They contained 
no element of moral elevation analogous to our 
institution of preaching, or to the moral preparation 
for the reception of the sacraments, or to confession, 
or to the reading of the Bible, or to religious education, 
or to united prayer for spiritual benefits. To make 
men virtuous was no more the function of the priest 
than of the physician. On the other hand the philo- 
sophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To 
amalgamate these two spheres, to incorporate moral 
culture with religion, and thus to enlist on its behalf 
that desire to enter, by means of ceremonial 
observances, into direct communication with heaven, 
which experience has shown to be one of the most 
universal and powerful passions of mankind, was 
among the most important achievements of Christianity. 

It was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity 
that its moral influence was not indirect, casual, or 
spasmodic. Unlike all Pagan religions it made moral 
teaching the main function of its clergy, moral disipline 
the leading object of its services, moral dispositions 
the necessary condition of the due performance of its 
rites. By the pulpit, by its ceremonies, by all the 
agencies of power it possessed it laboured systematically 
and perseveringly for the regeneration of mankind. 
Under its influence doctrines concerning the nature of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the duties of 
man, which the noblest intellects of antiquity could 
barely grasp, have become the . . .of the village 
school and the proverbs of the ccttage and alley." {a) 

Again, **The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God, 
the Stoic to follow reason, the Christian to the love of 
Christ. The later Stoics had olten united their notions 
of excellence in an ideal sage . . . ; had even 

(a.) History of European Morals, vol ii. pp. I, 2. 
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urged his disciples to set before them some man of 
surpassing excellence and to imagine him continually 
near them ; but the utmost the 5/£?/r ideal could become 
was a model for imitation. It was reserved for 
Christianity to present to the world an ideal character 
which through all the changes of eighteen centuries 
has inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love, has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations,temperaments,and conditions; has been not only 
the highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive 
to its practice, and has exercised so deep an influence 
that it may be tmly said that the simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more to 
regenerate and soften mankind than all the disquisitions 
of Iconoclast.'* {a) 

Again," The highest conception that has been formed 
of the sanctity of human life, the elevation and final 
emancipation of the slave classes, the suppression of 
barbarous games, the custom of a vast and multifarious 
organization of charity, the education of the imagination 
by the Christian type constitute together a movement 
of philanthropy which has not been paralleled or 
approached in the Pagan world. The effect of this 
movement in promoting happiness has been very great, 
its effect in determining character has probably been 
still greater." (b) 

Again," By the confession of all parties the Christian 
religion was designed to be a religion of philanthropy ; 
and love was represented as the distinctive test or 
characteristic of its members. As a matter of fact it 
has probably done more to quicken the affections of 
mankind, and to promote piety, to create a pure and 
merciful ideal than any other influence that has ever 
acted on the world," {c) 

1 6. JOHN STUART MILL says, '' Religion cannot 
be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this 

{a) Hist, of Eur. Mor., vol. ii. p» 8,9. 
(6) Vol. ii. p, 10, 7. 
(c) History of Rationalism, vol. i. p. 358. 
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•man (Jesus) as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity ; nor even now would it be very easy for an 
unbeliever to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to 
endeavour so to live that Christ would approve of our 
life." (a) 

Again, "Christianity and liberty of conscience, 
Guizot, in common with the best thinkers of our times, 
attributes to this fact (the separation unknown in 
antiquity between the temporal and spiritual author- 
ities) the happiest influence on European civilization. 
It was the parent of liberty of conscience. The 
separation of temporal and spiritual is founded on the 
idea that material force has no right, no hold over the 
mind, over convictions, over truth. Enormous as have 
been the sins of the Catholic Church in the way of 
religious intolerance, her assertion of this principle has 
done more for human freedom than all the fires she 
ever kindled have done to destroy. Toleration can 
not exist, or only exist as a consequence of contempt, 
when the church and state being virtually the same 
body, disaffection to the national worship is treason to 
the state, as is sufficiently evident by Greek and Roman 
history, notwithstanding the fallacious appearance of 
liberty whereat in Polytheism, which did not prevent, 
as long as the national religion continued in vigour, 
almost every really freethinker of any ability from being 
banished or put to death for blasphemy." (b) 

Again, that Christianity f)laces woman in her right 
place, he quoted with approval Michelet, who says, 
•* The restoration of woman which had commenced 
with Christianity took place in the twelfth century. A 
star in the east, and even on the Greek gynoceum, a 
recluse emancipated by the jurisprudence of the Roman 
empire, she was recognised by the new religion as the 
equal of man." (c) 

(a) Three Essays on Religion, p. 225. 

(b) Dissert, and Discuss.»vol. ii. p. 244, Ed. 1859* 

{c) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 165. 
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Again, ** About the life and sayings of Jesus there is 
that which must place Him in the very first rank of the 
men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
This pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities 
of probably the greatest moral reformer who ever 
existed on earth." {a) 

Again, on the civilising power of Christianity, " It 
(the church) was the authorised champion of intelli- 
gence and self-control against military and predatory 
violence, even the fraud and craft by which it often 
aided itself in its struggles with brute force, even the 
ambition and selfishness by which even in its best days^ 
its nobler aims, like that of all other classes and bodies, 
were continually tarnished, do not disguise from im- 
partial thinkers on the continent, the fact that it was 
the great improver and civilizer of Europe. That the 
clergy were the preserver of all letters and all culture, 
of the writings and even the traditions of literary 
antiquity, is too evident to have been ever disputed. 
But for them there would have been a complete wreck 
in Western Europe between the ancient and modern 
world. Books would have disappeared .... 
After pointing out that even monastic institutions, 
though they had in them much that was evil, yet, 
especially under the reformed rules of St. Benedict* 
** set the first example to Europe of industry conducted 
on a large scale by free labour .... Who in 
tjie middle ages were worthier of power than the clergy ? 
Did Ihey not need all and more than all the pow^r they 
could acquire, where they could not be kings and 
emperors, and when kings and emperors were among 
those whose passions and arrogance they were to 
admonish and govern ? The great Ambrose refusing 
absolution to Theodosius until he had performed 
penance for a massacre, was a type of what these men 
had to d(?. In an age of violence and brigandage, 
who but the church could insist on justice, for- 
bearance, and rec onciliation? In an age when the 

\a) Essays on Religion, p. 252, etc. 
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weak were prostrated at the feet of the strong, who 
was there but the church to plead with the strong for 
the weak ? They were the depositories of the only 
moral power to which the great was amenable. They 
alone had the power to remind kings and potentates 
of responsibilities, to speak to them of humility, charity,, 
and peace. Even in the time of the first ferocious in- 
vaders . . . the prelates of the church continually 
stepped between the oppressor and his victim. Almost 
all great social improvements which took place were 
accomplished under theii influence. They at all times- 
took the part of kings against feudal anarchy. The 
enfranchisement of the masses from personal servitude 
they not only favoured, but inculcated as a Christian 
duty. The church was eminently a democratic society, 
in which the source of rank was personal qualities, in 
which the distinction of people and aristocracy, free- 
man and bondman disappeared ; which recruited itself 
from all ranks .... while to rise at all to any 
eminence almost always required talents, and at least 
a reputation for virtue .... The church was 
almost the only road by which the despised races were 
able to recover an ascendency .... The liber- 
ties of the church were the liberties of the people." (a) 
.17. W. MACCALL (Pantheist) says, "That Chris- 
tianity helped to make man earnest and pure; 
that it increased the feeling of brotherhood and pity ; 
that it taught the poor to look with hope and strength, 
and that it tempts the fortunate to compassionate the 
poor, that it did many other services, and that it 
was the indispensable instrument for the overthrow 
of the abominations and iniquities which had arisen 
at degenerate Rome, and spread over the enslaved 
Roman Empire, I grant. Furthermore, I grant that 
there are certain tender and sacred influences 
peculiarly Christian, whose perennial sway we must 
desire and promote as a blessing to our race." (b) 

(fl) Review of Michelet. 
(6) Nat. Ref., February 3rd, 1867. 
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18. DR. THOMAS MORGAN, who wrote much 
in the cause of Scepticism, says — "Our Saviour's 
doctrines appeared to be the true and genuine princi- 
ples of nature and reason, when he had set them in a 
proper light, and as soon as they came to be duly 
considered and weighed ; but, yet they were such as 
the people had never heard or thoyght of before, and 
never would without such an instructor, and such 
means and opportunities of knowledge. They who 
would judge uprightly of the strength of human 
reason in matters of morality and religion under the 
present corrupt and degenerate state of mankind, ought 
to take their estimate from those parts of the world 
which never had the benefits of revelation ; and this, 
perhaps, might make them less conceited of them- 
selves, and more thankful to God for the light of the 
Gospel. If the religion of nature under the present 
depravity and corruption of mankind was written with 
sufficient strength and clearness upon every man's 
heart ; why might not a Chinese or an Indian draw 
up as good a system of natural religion as a Christian, 
and why have we never met with any such ? But let 
us take Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato, Socrates, or the 
greatest moralist that ever lived without the light of 
revelation, and it will appear that their best systems 
of morality were intermixed and blended with so much 
superstition and so many gross absurdities as quite 
eluded and defeated the main design of them. And 
when anyone can show the contrary, I promise to 
retract what I have here said, and give up this 
defence of Christianity. " {a) 

19. MIRABEAU says, " It is no doubt a great 
encouragement to virtue, that glory is its promised 
recompense. It is doubtless a high consolation and 
a solid support, firmly to believe that all our actions 
are witnessed by an incorruptible and supreme Being, 
infallible, and sovereignly good ; at whose tribunal, 

<a) Moral Philosopher, pp. 144, 145. 
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all human acts of injustice will be repaid, and good 
actions meet with a certain recompense." (a) 

20. THOMAS PAINE says-, "Nothing that is here 
said can apply even with the most distant disrespect, 
to the real character of Jesus Christ. He was a 
virtuous and amiable man. The morality that he 
preached and practised was of the most benevolent 
kind; and though similar systems of morality had 
been preached by Confucius, and by some* of the 
Greek philosophers many years before, by the Quakers 
^ince, and by good men in all ages, it has not been 
exceeded by any." (d) 

21. RENAN says, ** Mankind in its totality offers an 
assemblage of low beings, selfish, and superior to 
the animal only in that its selfishness is more reflective. 
From the midst of this uniform mediocrity, there are 
pillars that rise towards the sky and bear witness to a 
nobler destiny. Jesus is the highest of these pillars 
which show to man whence he comes and whither he 
ought to bend. In Him was condensed all that was 

^ood and elevated in our nature 

Whatever may be the unexpected phenomena of the 
future, Jesus will not be surpassed, His worship will 
■constantly renew its youth, and the tale of His life 
will cause ceaseless tears. His sufferings will soften 
the best hearts. All ages will proclaim that among 
the sons of men there is none born who is greater 
than Jesus." (c) 

Again, Renan, on Render to Caesar the things that 
^re Caesar's, &c., ** Profound words which have decided 
the future of Christianity, words ot a perfect spiritual- 
ism, and of marvellous justness, which have established 
the separation between the spiritual and temporal, 
and laid the foundation of true liberation and 
civilization." (d) 

{a) Enquiry concerning Letters de Cachet, vol. i. p. 54. 
{d) Age of Reason, pp. 7, 8. 
{c) Life of Christ, the End, see also 13th Edition. 

(fl') p. 243. 
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Again, ** Rest now in Thy glory, noble Pioneer I 
Thy work is accomplished .... A thousand 
times more living, a thousand times more beloved 
since Thy death than during the days of Thy earthly 
life, Thou shalt so become the corner-stone of the 
human edifice- that to take away Thy name from this 
world would be to shake it to its very foundations. 
Between Thee and God there is no longer any 
distinction. Thou hast completely overcome death ; 
take possession p{ Thy kingdom, where ages of 
adorers will follow Thee." (a) 

22. ROUSSEAU, the French deist, says, "I will con- 
fess to you,'' he says in his Emilius, '* that the majesty of 
the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity 
of the Gospel hath its influence on my heart. Peruse 
the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of 
diction; how mean, how contemptible are they^ 
compared with the Scripture! Is it possible that a 
book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely 
the work of man? Is it possible that the Sacred 
Personage, whose history it contains, should be Him- 
self a mere man ? Do we find that He assumed the 
tone of an enthusiast or ambitious secretary ? What 
sweetness, what purity in His manners ! What an 
affecting gracefulness in His delivery ! What sublimity 
in His maxims! What profound wisdom in His 
discourses ! What presence of mind, what subtilty^ 
what truth in His replies ! How great the command 
over His passions ! Where is the man, where the 
philosopher who could so live, and so die, without 
weakness and without ostentation ! When Plato 
described his imaginary good man, loaded with all the 
shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of 
virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus 
Christ ; the resemblance was so striking that all the 
fathers perceived it. 

What prepossessions, what blindness must it b^, to 
compare the son of Sophronicus to the son of Mary I 

(«) Vio de Jesus, 457. 
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What an infinite disproportion there is between them ! 
Socrates dying without pain or ignominy, easily 
supported his character to the last ; and if his death, 
however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have 
been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, 
was anything more than a vain sophist. He invented, 
it is said, the theory of morals. Others however had 
before put them in practice, he had only to say 
therefore what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precepts. Aristides had been just, before 
Socrates defined justice. Leonidas had given up his 
life for his country, before Socrates declared patriotism 
to be a duty. The Spartans were a sober people, 
before Socrates recommended sobriety. Before he 
had even defined virtue, Greece abounded in 
virtuous men. But where could Jesus learn among 
His competitors, that pure and sublime morality, of 
which He only hath given us both precept and 
example? The greatest wisdom was made known 
among the most bigoted fanaticism ; and the simplicity 
of the most heroic virtues, did honour to the vilest 
people upon earth. The death of Socrates, peaceably 
philosophizing with his friends, appears the most 
agreeable that could be wished for; that of Jesus 
expiring in the midst of agonising pains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by the whole nation, is the most 
horrible that could be feared. Socrates in receiving the 
cup of poison, blessed indeed the weeping executioners 
who administered it, but Jesus in the midst of excru- 
ciating tortures, prayed for His merciless tormentors. 
YeS; if the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God. 
Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction ; on 
the contrary, the history of Socrates, which nobody 
presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that of 
Jesus Christ. Such a supposition in fact only shifts 
the difficulty without obviating it ; it is more incon- 
ceivable that a number of persons should agree to write 
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such a history, than that one only should furnish the 
subject of it. The Jewish authors were incapable of 
the diction, and strangers to the morality contained in 
the Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking, 
and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more 
astonishing character than the hero." {a) 

23. STRAUSS : ** Christ has not been followed by any 
who surpass Him, nor even by any who can attain 
after Him and through Him to the same perfection of 
religious life. Never at any time will it be possible to 
rise above Him, nor to imagine any one who should 
ever be equal with Him." {b) 

24. PROFESSOR TYNDALL says, " In connec 
tion with the charge of atheism I would make one 
remark. Christian men are proved by their writings 
to have their hours of weakness and of doubt, as well 
as their hours of strength and of conviction ; and men 
like myself share in their own way these variations of 
mood and tense. Were the religious views of many 
of my assailants the only alternative ones, I do not 
know how strong the claims of the doctrine of 
* Material Atheism' upon my allegiance might be. 
Probably they would be very strong. But as it is, I 
have noticed during years of self-observation that it is 
not in hours of clearness and vigour that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind ; that in the presence of 
stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and 
disappears, as offering no solution of the mystery in 
which we dwell, and of which we form a part." {a) 

**We are surrounded by wonders and mysteries 
everywhere. I have sometimes — not sometimes, but 
often — in the spring-time watched the advance of the 
sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, 
and observed the general joy of opening life in nature, 
and I have asked myself this question : * Can it be 
that there is no being or thing in nature that knows 
more about these things than I do? Do I in m y 

{a) Emilius, vol. ii. p. 215. 
{b) Du passager et du permanent dans le Christianism, 127. 

{a) Belfast Address. 
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ignorance represent the highest knowledge of these 
things existing in this universe ? Ladies and gentle- 
men, the man who puts that question fairly to himself, 
if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man capable of 
being penetrated by profound thought, will never 
answer the question by professing that creed of 
atheism which has been so lightly attributed to me."^ 
(Loud cheers, which were again and again re- 

newed.) {b) 

" You cannot satisfy the human understanding in its- 
logical continuity between molecular processes and the 
phenomena of consciousness. This is a rock on which 
Materialism must inevitably split whenever it pretends, 
to be a complete philosophy of life." {c) 

Again, '*The scientific student contends only for 
the displacement (/.^., as a disturbing element in 
physical science) of prayer, not for its extinction. The 
theory that the system of nature is under the control 
of a Being who changes phenomena in compliance 
with the prayers of men is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
legitimate one. It is a matter of experience that 
an earthly father, who is at the same time wise and 
tender, listens to the requests of his children if they 
do not ask amiss, taking pleasure in granting their 
requests . . . With this suggestion offered by our 
experience, it is no departure from scientific method 
to place behind natural phenomena a universal Father,, 
who, in answer to the prayers of His children, alters 
the currents of phenomena. . ....... 

But without verification a theoretic conception is a 

mere fragment of the intellect. 

It is not my habit of mind to think otherwise than 
solemnly of the feeling which prompts prayer. . . . 
While I rank many persons who employ it as low in 
the scale of being ; natural foolishness, bigotry, and 
intolerance being intensified in their case, I regard 
others who e mploy it as forming part of the very 

{b) Professor Tyndall, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 
(c) Tyndall Belfast Address, p. 34, 
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cream of the earth 

Often unreasonable if not contemptible, in its purer 
forms prayer hints at disciplines which few of us can 
neglect without moral loss." {a) 

25. VOLTAIRE says—** My dear Marquis, there is 
nothing in atheism. This system is very bad, both in 
physics and in morals. An honest man may inveigh 
against superstition and fanaticism, and may detest 
persecution > he renders a service to mankind, if he 
diffuses the principles of toleration ; but what good can 
lie do, if he disseminates those of atheism ? Will men 
be more virtuous for not acknowledging a God, who 
«njoins the practice of virtue? Assuredly not. I 
would have princes, and their ministers, to acknow- 
ledge a God, nay more, a God who punishes and who 
pardons. Without this restraint, I should consider 
them as ferocious animals, who to be sure would not 
«at me just after a plentiful meal, but certainly would 
devour me were I to fall into their clutches when they 
are hungry ; who after they had picked my bones 
would not have the least idea that they had done 
anything wrong." {b) 
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